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Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely ing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harpxer’s Werexty, 
Magazine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harrrr’s Youne 
Proptx, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harper & Broruxrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in 
rom parties assuming to represent Harper 
roTHERSs, payment be made by Bank — or 
Post-ofve Money-Order, pa to the of 

Harper & Brorners, Vew York. 


“We commend cordially the Youre Propre as the best weekly isene of 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Aw Intusrraren Week ty. 
The current number, issued May 19, opens with a picture entitled 
“UNAPPRECIATED ATTENTIONS,” 


by the well-known animal painter J.C. Brarp. Jt represents a re- 
luctant cat having its ablutions performed for it by a mischievous 


In “ How Johnny Rocked the Baby,” Mn. Eanest Incersout, a 
frequent contributor to this and other periodicals, has succeeded in 
combining a story and an experiment in practical mechanics. The 
article is illustrated. It will be concluded in the next number. 

* A full-page illustration, entitled 

“MILITARY MANCEUVRES OF SCHOOL-BOY SOLDIERS,” 
shows some incidents in a prize drill competition lately held by a 
well-known military school in New York. It is accompanied by a 
descriptive article. 

Another striking illustration is “ His First Pair of Breeches,” 
Srom*the painting by Tissor. 

There is the usual amount of fiction, including one of Howarp 
fairy tales, entitled The Skillful Huntsman,” illustrated by 
the author. 


Harper's YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per 
A specimen copy of Hanexn’s Youre Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cenis tn postage stamps. 
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New York, Sarurnay, May 23, 15885. 


PARTY AND REFORM. 


HE vote in the New York Assembly upon the 

amendment to the civil service bill exempting sol- 
diers and sailors of the late war from examination 
shows definitely that neither party as such can justly 
claim to be the party of reform. The Republicans 
have a decided majority in the Assembly, and are in 
general responsible for the legislation of the session. 
The amendment was introduced by a Democrat. It 
was supported by no one more ardently than by Gen- 
eral BARNUM, a Republican from the city of New 
York, and it was adopted by a vote of 84to 2%. There 
were 44 Democrats and 40 Republicans in the affirm- 
ative, and 20 Republicans and 4 Democrats in the 
negative. The Republicans, of course, had reform 
been a party principle, would have summarily defeat- 
ed the bill. When opposition to the extension of 
slavery was the sincere purpose of the Republican 
party, no bill and no amendment favoring an increase 
of the power of slavery, or substantially repealing 
any restraint upon it,could possibly have passed any 
legislative body which Republicans controlled. The 
decisive vote in the New York Assembly is the more 
surprising because it occurs at the very time that the 
Democratic Bourbons are violently assailing the 
Democratic President for fidelity to the principle of 
reform, and when the only censure of the Administra- 
tion in the Republican press is based upon the in- 
stances of its failure to observe that principle. 

There were a great many earnest Republican friends 
of reform who sustained the Republican Presidential 
nomination last year,not because they did not deplore 
it and regret the necessity of sustaining it, but be- 
- cause they believed that the Republican party was 
the sole hope of reform. Why a party which was 
sincerely bent upon reform should have failed to 
nominate a candidate who in some way represented 
it, they did not explain. But they were satisfied that 
the election of a Democratic candidate especially 
pledged to reform would be its death-blow,and undoubt- 
edly some such Republicans were among those who 
voted for General BARNUM as a Republican, and there- 
fore, according to their view, a friend of reform. Such 
Republicans are now undeceived. They have had 
the conclusive proof that civil service reform in New 
York is not a party measure. A man may be a per- 
fectly good Republican and vote against reform. In- 
deed, the fact is that the reform bill was passed by a 
Democratic Legislature and approved and enforced 
by a Democratic Governor, and it was overwhelm- 
ingly repealed by a Republican Assembly. We say 
repealed, because the amendment provides for a prac- 
tical evasion of the law in every instance, and the vote 
in the Assembly shows the party hostility to the law. 

This vote utterly destroys the point of partisan Re- 
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publican sneers at Democratic devotion to the spoils. 
If the amendment showed a tender regard for Union 
soldiers, it was introduced by a Democrat. If it prac- 
tically restored the spoils system, it was supported by 
Republicans. It is precisely the kind of action upon 
the subject that Messrs. HicGins, PILLSBURY, TROUP, 
aud CHASE and the Democratic Bourbon host would 
applaud, because it virtually overthrows the reform 
law, and it is supported by Republicans in the Assem- 
bly by a vote of two to one. We do not deny; of 
course, that there is a very strong and resolute demand 
for this reform among Republicans—a demand much 
more general in proportion than among Democrats 
—and the amendment was warmly opposed by the 
reform Republicans in the Assembly. But it can 
not longer be called a distinctive Republican mea- 
sure. Certainly the management of the late na- 
tional campaign did not show that it is so, and the 
speeches of Republican leaders since the election— 
those, for instance, of Senator Evarts in New York 
and Boston,and the remarks of Senators SHERMAN and 
DawEs—do not recognize it as a most prominent and 
important question. We are not saying that it is a 
Democratic measure, for that party is now angrily 
rent upon it. As we have always contended, it is not 
a partisan measure at all. Republican and Demo- 
cratic managers and ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘ working politi- 
cians” are inimical to it. No Republican or Democrat, 
in the face of the facts, need allege that he sticks to his 
party as a reform party, and it follows, of course, that 
he would gain nothing for reform merely by joining 
the other party. The voter who regards the reform 
as of paramount importance, if he be a Republican, 
will certainly not vote next November for Republicans 
like General BARNUM as legislators, nor will Demo- 
crats of a like mind vote for Democrats like Mr. Ear. 
If the voter wishes to see the reform law honestly ob- 
served, and not totally annulled by plausible evasion, 
he will support no candidate for the Legislature who 
is not openly and honestly and intelligently favora- 
ble to reform. Meanwhile we are glad to say that 
the|strong protest of soldiers and sailors and other 
good citizens against the amendment which was so 
strongly favored in the Assembly caused its practical 
defeat in the Senate. 


THE LATE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 


THE Legislature of New York has adjourned after 
a session in which the Republicans had the large 
majority and the responsibility. The one act of legis- 
lation in which the readers of this paper out of the State 
may be supposed to be most interested is the passage 
of the Niagara Reservation Bill, which saves the great 
cataract from destruction as a sublime natural spec- 
tacle, and opens its enjoyment freely to all citizens of 
the United States. Beyond this the chief interest in 
this Legislature to those who are not New- Yorkers is 
the probable influence of its general character and 
conduct upon the political situation. It was a Re- 
publican Legislature in the State whose vote had de- 
termined the Presidential election, and in which there 
was a serious division of the party. That division was 
due in general to a conviction that the party was un- 
faithful to its own principles. Has the course of the 
Legislature tended to heal the dissatisfaction and to re- 
call the seceding vote of last year? In other words, 
has it shown, not that the Republican party is no worse 
than the Democratic party, but that it is plainly the 
party of progress and reform ? 

It was the opinion of HoracE GREELEY, as set forth 
in the Tribune in 1854, that ‘‘a thorough dispersion of 
parties, with an obliteration and disuse of all their ma- 
chinery, watch-words, and discipline, as often as once 
in twelve years, if not at the end of each Presidential 
contest, would be a public blessing.” That is an ex- 
treme view. But it is obvious that whenever, from 
any reason, the process of dispersion begins, it can 
not be arrested by a more rigorous adhesion to the 
courses that produce it. The fatal unwisdom of the 
Republican Presidential nomination lay in the fact 
that it was the triumph of the tendencies which had 
produced serious party discontent, and the more plain- 
ly it was proved that it was a free and spontaneous 
expression of the party, the greater were the doubt 
and distrust. The political service of the late Legis- 
lature to the Republican party lies in the degree in 
which it has identified that party with the objects 
which honest citizens desire. The Legislature defeat- 
ed the bill requiring the Sheriff of Kings County to 
keep his large and important accounts in an orderly 
and intelligent manner. It made no settlement of 
the urgent question of prison labor. The Senate passed 
the Freedom of Worship Bill, which authorizes a sec- 
tarian form of worship in public institutions. The 
Assembly, as we point out at length elsewhere, by an 
overwhelming vote struck a fatal blow at civil serv- 
icereform. These are among the most significant and 
important measures of the session. The blow in the 
Senate at non-sectarianism was practically baffled in 
the Assembly, and that in the Assembly at reform was 
practically annulled in the Senate, but for both the 
Republican majority was responsible. 

The Legislature elected Mr. Evarts to the Senate. 
This, as we said at the time, was good politics, because 
it was the selection of the most eminent Republican 
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in the State, and a man of Senatorial] character and 
ability. His election, however, was imposed upon 
the Legislature by expressions of Republican feeling 
throughout the State, and this was the. best Republic- 
an sign of the winter, because the feeling undoubted- 
ly sprang from the conviction that he was independ- 
ent of machines, and a reform Republican. A fair 
survey of the course of the Legislature hardly author- 
izes the belief that it has brightened the Republican 
prospect of recovering the State at the election in the 
autumn, and it makes the action of the Convention 
still more important. A Convention whose action, 
mutatis mutandis, should be of the same general 
character with that of the Legislature would open a 
very listless campaign. 


THE ATTACK UPON MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE English Tories can not cope with the English 
Liberals in debate. At the opening of the late attack 
upon the Government Lord HaMILTON made a violent 
personal charge upon Mr. GLADSTONE, but the replies 
of Mr. GLADSTONE and of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were so 
trenchant that in closing the debate for the Tories 
Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL found himself upon the 
defensive, and the Government was handsomely sus- 
tained. The assault of the Tories was so headlong 
that it left them in the position of a war pauty before 
the facts were known, and exposed them to Mr. Giap- 


‘STONE'S taunt that they made up for their want of 


knowledge by a multitude of baseless suppositions. 
The Tories were the more heedless in their assault, as 
he showed, because he had stated that an arrangement 
had been reached acceptable to England, Russia, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and Lord DUFFERIN. To as- 
sume that this was a craven surrender was to assume 
that the Ameer and Lord DUFFERIN were cowardly ; 
and Mr. GLADSTONE’s final shot was most telling, that 
the Tories became a war party just when the blessed 
prospect of honorable peace appeared to avert a war 
which would have been a calamity to England, Rus- 
sia, and the world. 

The significance of the Government’s majority upon 
the practical vote of censure was greater because it 
followed the announcement that the Soudan expedi- 
tion is abandoned, and that the troops will be witb- 


- drawn to the Second Cataract, at Wady Halfa. This 


is unquestionably an inglorious end to an unwise en- 
terprise, and the ascendency of the Prime Minister is 
strikingly shown by his majority, the Parnellites vot- 
ing against him. The Soudan expedition has cost 
Lord W OLSELEY his prestige, and sheds no honor upon 
the English name or arms. It has added another 
illustrious name to the list of English ‘heroes, and the 
death of GORDON will be always a shadow upon the 
GLADSTONE Administration, although that Adminis- 
tration can not be justly held responsible for it, since 
it is now plain that had General STEWART not been 
wounded, GORDON would have been relieved. 

Party spirit in England is very furious, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE is assailed with a bitterness which our 
political contentions do not surpass, and which, we 
may observe parenthetically, shows that a reformed 
and non-partisan civil service does not necessarily de- 
stroy parties. But amid all the controversy it is evi- 
dent that the Prime Minister is by far the ablest polit- 
ical leader in the country. This conviction is so 
strong and universal that, despite the hostility to him, 
his continuance at the head of affairs is thought to be 
desirable. It is even conceded by some of his oppo- 
nents, with the remark that he led the country into 
the scrape, and he ought to be left to lead it out again. 
Indeed, it is clear that only a statesman of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S quality could have withstood the tremendous 
pressure for war, and in the face of the Egyptian fail- 
ure have carried without a division the credit that he 
asked. As we write, the series of assaults upon his 
Government in Parliament continues. Some one of 
them may succeed, and his Government fall. Buta 
change of Ministry at this juncture, the disappearance 
of Mr. GLADSTONE from control, the accession of the 
Tories, the rise of the Jingo spirit, and a war with 
Russia under Tory management, would be a severer 
strain than the British Empire has encountered since 
the wars of Napoleon. 


AT THE TREASURY. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has made the appoint- 
ments which have been most unfavorably criticised as 
most inconsistent with the principles stated by the Presi- 
dent as those which should govern his administration. The 
objection to the appointments is not that the new incum- 
bents are Democrats, but, assuming that a change was de- 
sirable, that they were Democrats distinguished only for 
the very qualities which showed that change was not re- 
form, but the reverse. To turn out a Republican politician 
and replace him with an efficient Democratic business man 
may be reform, but to replace him by a Democratic poli- 
tician of a poor type is certainly not reform. 

Yet it is a fact worthy of remark that the three chief ap- 
pointments in the Treasury have been of the best character 
from the point of view of reform. The selections of Mr. 
FAIRCHILD as Assistant Secretary, of Mr. JonDAN as Trea- 
surer, and of Mr. Graves as head of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, the largest “ patronage” place in the 
department, are iu every way unexceptionable. Mr. Fatr- 
CHILD has the strongest faith in the reformed system, and 
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as been officially familiar with it; Mr. JORDAN announced 
al once that no arbitrary partisan changes would be made 
- the office force; aud Mr. GRAVES is one of the earliest 
<ste most faithful friends of reform, and thoroughly con- 
versant with all its methods and details. | 
Mr. FAIRCHILD, as Attorney-General of New York, acquired 
» most valnable official experience, Mr. JORDAN has been 
long officially connected with financial institutions, and 
Mr. GRAVES has been steadily promoted in the Treasury by 
reason of singular official ability. His report to Secretary 
SHERMAN of the condition of the Burean of Engraving and 
of the reforms that ought to be made in it Was a striking 
picture of the abuses of administration that civil service 
reform would correct. Mr. GRAVES is a Republican who 
understands that party politics have no rightful place in 
a business office, and as a public officer he has diligently 
served the public, not a party, except as exclusive onl 
eflicient attention to official duty may serve it. The Ad- 
winistration and the country are to be congratulated upon 


such appointments. 


AN UNDAUNTED NEWSPAPER. 


On the 16th of April the offices of the Buffalo Express 
were entirely destroyed by fire. The other journals prom pt- 
ly and generously offered all their facilities, and with char- 
acteristic energy the proprietors of the Express and of its 
engraving and printing office pushed on, published the pa- 
per, established themselves where they could, and without 
other interruption than the necessary and immense incon- 
venience, have continued the business, and on the Ist of 
May announced that their space and facilities would soon 
be greater than ever. 

It is a striking illustration of business courage and re- 
source, and the expressions of sympathy from the press ev- 
erywhere and the proffers of aid which the Hzpress has re- 
ceived attest the high regard in which the paper is held. 
Such a calamity is undoubtedly too large a price to pay 
even for such pleasant knowledge, but the knowledge is a 
great consolation and encouragement to the Express and its 
proprietors, aud it is a significant tribute to the intrepid 
and admirable newspaper, whose vigor aud independence 
are well known. 

During the campaign of last year the Express supported 
Mr. BLAINE, from a deep distrust of the Democratic party, 
but no journal bas been a more stanch and persistent advo- 
cate of political progress or a more fearless critic of public 
offenders. A serious blow to such a journal would have 
been a public misfortune, and its continued prosperity will 
be a public benefit. 


THE MAYOR’S APPOINTMENTS. 


THE sole power of appointment to high city offices in- 
trusted to the Mayor by the charter awendmeuts of last 
year has just been exercised by Mayor Grace, and in a 
manner which shows the good fortune fur the city of a 
Mayor elected, not as a partisan, but as an honest and effi- 
cient administrator. In the list of ten appointments there 
are some names known only as those of “ politicians” in the 
usual sense of the word. But the gentlemen are generally 
of the kind that good citizens expected. 

Mr. W1tL1AM M. Ivins is made City Chamberlain, Mr. M1- 
CHAEL COLEMAN Commissioner of Taxes and Assessments, 
Dr. CHARLES E, Simmons Commissioner of Charities and 
Correction, and Mr. BorDEN, an adwirable appointment, 
Park Commissioner. These are all universally admitted to 
be excellent selections. It was hoped that Mr. ASTEN would 
be retained as Commissioner of Taxes, and his retention was 
strongly urged upon the Mayor. But he preferred auother 
person, to whom no objection is made, aud whose fituess is 
conceded, 

This is a much better proceeding than dickering and bar- 
gaining with a Board of Aldermen, and securing only such 
public agents as they might choose. The Mayor now bears, 
as he ought to bear, the undivided responsibility. 


THE MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 


ONE of the most excellent appointments that the Admin- 
istration has made is that of Mr. Lorurop, of Detroit, to be 
Minister to Russia. He is a man of the highest character 
and of acknowledged ability; a master in his profession of 
the law; accomplished in various studies; of a lofty, gen- 
erous, and patriotic view of public life and duty ; of dignified 
presence and address; and one of the stanchest of Union 
patriots during the war. 

Mr. LoTHRoP is a Democrat, and Michigan is a Repub- 
lican State, or he would have been long ago in the Senate. 
lle is a Democrat of good standing in his party, but wholly 
iidependent of bosses and machives, and in this resembles 
his classmate and life-long friend ex-Chief Justice BRADLEY, 
of Rhode Island, both of whom command the hearty regard 
aud respect of their political opponents. 

The Administration must have seen from the manner in 
which the appointment of Mr. LorHrop has been received, 
is the late Administration learned from its appointment of 
Mr. Justice Gray, that the selection of snch men is an in- 
caleulably greater benefit to a party than the appointment 
of twenty mere politicians, or an appointment meant to pro- 
pitiate any class or faction of voters, because it raises the 
public estimate of the party, and dispels the doubt of that 
sb body of voters which no Administration can wisely 
allenate, 


A HIDDEN LIFE 


THE Springfield Republican spoke some time ago of the 
uauy unnoted charities in and around the city of New York 
Which are sustained by the untiring liberality and devotion 
of women who belong to a social sphere which is often sup- 
)osed to be altogether reckless, ostentatious, frivolous, and 
inhuman, becanse it is composed of the rich, anid because 
there are many rich idlers of both sexes. 

But it is in that social sphere that much of the wisest and 
ost helpful charitable work is done, and the late Mrs. Ja- 
COB LE Roy was an admirable illustration of the excellent 
women who are most earnest and efficient in doing it. Mrs. 
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LE Roy had been for many years the First Directress of the 
Home for the Destitute Children of Seamen, upon Staten 
Island, and her sound judgment, her great intelligence, her 
unaffected goodness, and unintermitted devotion to its in- 
terests were of inestimable service. 

_ It is a work wholly without the range of public observa- 
tion, but a work of the truest humanity, and it is only one 
of the many good enterprises which are nurtared and di- 
rected by the private care of excellent women. They would 
be pained did they suspect that their names would be made 
known and their beneficence celebrated. But to mention 
one whose faithful and beautiful life is ended, and who can 
be no more reached by human praise or blame, is to renew 
our gratitade to those who are like her, and who still live 
to continue that tender care of the least of the little oues 
which was a crowniug grace of the life of Mrs. Lz Roy. 


THE VINDICATION OF COMMANDER KANE. 


THE investigation ‘of the charges against Commander 
KANE for misconduct during the disturbances at Aspinwall 
was recently made by a Court of Inquiry ordered by Ad- 
miral Jovetr. The tinding of the court vindicates Com- 
mander KANE completely. It has been received at the 
Navy Department, and it states the facts us follows: 

“The American flag was insulted, as alleged, by the seizure of 
the steain-ship Colon, and the forcible arrest and imprisonment of 
a number of American citizens, including an officer of the United 
States Navy in uniform and Mr. Roserr K. Wuieut, Jun., United 
States Consul at Aspinwall, which, however, we find to have been 
done on the 30th day of March, under forces which, in our opinion, 
were not revolutionary, but were part of an armed mob, acting un- 
der the orders of one Pepro Paxstan, who was denounced by both 
the existing political parties of the state of Panama as a robber 
and an assassin, and who called himself a revolutionist to cover 
his base designs, 

“The conduct of Commander Kane was, in our opinion (based 
upon the concordant testimony of all the witnesses who have been 
before the court, as well as of those who have testified by deposi- 
tion), eminently proper. He acted with judgment, with discretion, 
with: firmness, and in accordance with his orders, Had Command- 
er Kane acted otherwise than as he did, there is no doubt that the 
lives of the American citizens imprisoned by Prestan would have 
been sacrificed, with no benefit to Americans or to other foreign- 
ers, either in the saving of life or property. The burning of As- 
pinwall would have followed the murder of Paxstan’s prisoners, 
and in all probability other American citizens would have been 
made the victims of Prestan’s maliguant fury.” 


Throughout this affair upon the Isthmus the Secretary of 
the Navy seems to have acted with promptness, vigor, and 
discretion. There has been admirable efficiéncy, but no 
swaggering, and the whole conduct of the transaction jus- 
tities the President’s selection for a post so important. 


“THE NEW SOUTH.” 


Mr. Cart Scuurz’s pamphlet npon The New South could 
not have been more timely in its appearance, nor could a 
more competent and trustworthy observer have undertaken 
to report upon the condition of the Southern States. The 
change of party control of the administration has revived — 
most unwisely, but, from a party point of view, vot nnnatu- 
rally—the party cries and appeals to party feeling of fifteen 
and twenty years ago. A stranger in the country might 
suppose from the tone and statements of the more unscru- 
pulous party journals that the voters of the Union, includ- 
ing a large number of original antislavery Republicans, had 
petulantly intrusted the government to its enemies, who 
proposed to revenge their defeat in the field by disturbing 
all the settlements of reconstruction, and restoring, so far 
as possible, the situation of thirty years ago. This kind of 
feeling was carefully fostered during the late campaign by 
meu who certainly ought to have kuown better, but who 
did not hesitate to give up to their party what was meant 
for their couutry. 

The statements in such papers as we speak of in regard 
to the situation in the Southern States can not be trusted, 
because they are designed to produce a party effect. But 
the candor of Mr. ScHuKzZ, which is not denied, the judicial 
fairness of his mind, and the shrewdness of his observation, 
especially qualify him as a witness, and his testimony is 
very encouraging. He attributes the difficult situation of 
recent years in the Southern States to two chief canses— 
the utter overthrow of the industrial and social system with 
the absolute material exhaustion due to the waste of war, 
and the unhappy conduct of ANDREW JOHNSON at the very 
time when the wisest and most generous statesmanship was 
indispeusable. This combination of untoward cireum- 
stances renewed old jealousies and eumities between the 
late Union and Confederate sides which the humane and 
moderating genins of LINCOLN would have assuayed and 
removed. But time has essentially modified the situation. 

There is entire and cordial attachmeut to the Union in 
the Southern States, satisfaction with the disappearance 
of slavery, a very positive amelioration of feeling in regard 
to State sovereiguty, a healthful revival of trade, a greater 
general disposition to industry, and an easier and much 
more hopeful relation of the two races. There is no common 
sectional object and interest more than in any other part of 
the country, and the complete failure of the evil prognostics 
of the consequences of Democratic suecess at the late elec- 
tion has dispelled the fear upon the part of the colored citi- 
zeus that slavery might be restored. This is a condition 
in which evils that still remaiu can be most hopefully treat- 
ed; and if intelligent and honest and patriotic citizens in 
other parts of the country will refuse to allow themselves 
to be swept away by party cries of “rebel brigadiers,” and 
“the gray above the blue,” and “Copperhead supremacy,” 
and “ Rebels back again,” and remember that the mad pas- 
sion of party is not patriotism, aud that’a real union of feel- 
ing is impossible if citizens of the Southern States, however 
loyal and sincere, are to be always hereafter stigmatized as 
enemies of the country because of the civil war, we shall 
acknowledge the situation that actually exists, and parties 
will once more represent real issues and not the furious ani- 
mosities of a state of things which has passed away. Every 
American who desires that result may wisely read Mr. 
ScuuRz’s very brief and suggestive pamphlet, and Decora- 
tion-day orators may ponder its statements with great bene- 
fit to their eloquent addresses. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tax National Academy of Design has elected four new mem- 
bers—Messrs. F. D. Mitiet, F. S. Caurcn, G.W. Maynarp, and J. 
C. Nico.t; and five new associate members—Messrs. F.C. Jonxs, 


J. F. Murpay, W._H.-Lippincorr, J. Aupgn Weir, and J. H. Wirr. . 


In -no prévious year did that sometimes weak body receive so 
abundant a transfusion of good blood, and at least two-thirds of 
these nine painters belong to the Society of American Artists, The 
event is in all respects the most notable in the recent annals of the 
Academy. 
—There is a Virginia gentleman in this city who when a boy 
was playing—as then was and still is the custom—with some of 
the colored lads on his father’s estate. One of them threw a brick 
at him, leaving a mark that still decorates his foréhead. Every 
Christmas he sends his assailant a present, and receives from him 
one in return. Last year he got the colored man’s favorite gift, a 
bandana handkerchief. | | 
—During the late civil war Secretary\Gioron ordered 
that the sailors of the squadron off Port Royal should be deprived 
of their morning grog. The brave tars proceeded to make tlie 
decks of some of the frigates resound with these pathetic lines: | 
** Jack loves his gill— 
I know he hadn't orter— 
But at seven bells 


He'll curse the Welles 
That give him naught but water.” 


—A delegation of the Hon. S. 8. Cox’s constituents recently vis- 
ited the President to ask him to let that statesman continue to rep- 
resent them in Congress instead of sending him to Turkey. Mr. 
CLEVELAND interrupted their spokesman by observing: “It won't 
do. I mean to have the lion’s share of the good things for the 
Administration, and the more resolutions you pass calling Mr. 
Cox a good man, tle more I shall hold on to him.” 

—A correspondent of the Hyening Post, in an interesting letter 
on American voices, says : ‘‘ How superficial are our college schemes 
of education is evident from the fact that in none of them is any 
effort made to rid the student of that wrétched nasal head voice 
which has been named American, and even has come to be thought 
American,” He does injustice to Princeton College at least, whose 
Professor of Uratory, Mr. Georce L. Raymonp, has demonstrated 
year after year how easily and effectively the voices of young men 
may be developed by a seientific method. Neither nasal head tone 
nor conventional “ sing-song” is now heard on the Commencement 
stage, although eactY was abundant there a few years ago. 

—An Indiana farmer who had brought to this city tive Jersey 
cows made an innovaticn upon the usual practice at auction sales 
by calling for a pail, and declaring aloud before the assembled 
purchasers his intention of milking the animals to show of whit 
grade they were. As the bids kept coming he kept milking, and 
soon got from one of tle cows two pails full. The novelty did not 
please the other owners whose stock was to be offered, but in the 
estimation of experts it caused the farmer to obtain at least a 
hundred dollars more for each cow than he otherwise would—the 
average price being $400 a head —and to be the centre of attraction. 

—Mr. Davin Duptxy Fixip has been making some interesting 
estimates of the amount of time and labor lost by the useless re- 
dundancy of legal verbiage, and ex-Jndge S. W. Futterrox, who 
agrees with him on the subject, declares—what is news to many 
laymen—that any lawyer has a right to construct the simplest 
forms possible for legal instruments, their present tautologies and 
periphrases being simply worthless relics of a by-gone age. 

—An eminent and aged divine accosted a young preacher as 
follows: “ My dear friend, I have long noticed that clergymen deal 
much in compliments when privately addressing their parishioners. 
Don’t do so; it lowers their estimate of you, and is bad for them. 
Adults may like molasses, but they prefer to feed themselves.” 

—M. Renan, says the London World, is short, obese, and shape 
less, with «a nose of vast proportions, and a general aspect of an 
old monk addicted to ull the pleasures of tlie table. In spite of 
his unpleasing exterior, no man has greater suavity of manner 
than he, or a more insinuating smile, and no French writer has 
ever carried to a higher degree charm of form, beauty of imagery, 
and melody of style. 4 

—The managers of the late readings by authors’ of their own 
works at the Madison Square Theatre have been figuring out the 
profits of the two entertainments. It is $1700 net—a handsome 
sum. The theatre was lent-free by Mr. A. M. Parmer. It is not 
improbable that similar entertainments will-be given next winter, 

—An impressive event was the celebration of the anniversary of 
GamBetta’s death by 8000 Frenchmen, in the quiet suburb of Paris 
where he breathed his last. The principal orator of the occasion, 
M. Paut Bert, excited the wildest enthusiasm by declaring that 
France would never be satisfied until she had got back Alsace and 
Lorraine. | 

—Mr. Cuartes A. Dana relates the following teminiscence of 
JOHNSON, whom he met in a hotel in Richmond, imme. 
diately after the Union troops had entered the city. On shaking 
hands, Mr. Jounson began to express his views concerning the 
n ity of severe punishment for the chiefs of the Confederacy. 
To which Mr. Dana replied: ‘“‘ Why urge these opinions upon me ? 
Mr. Lincuin will be here this morning or to-morrow, and he has 
the decision of the question.” .“ I know that,” rejoined Mr. Joun- 
son, “but the subject is of such moment, and it is so necessary 
that an example should be made, that I wish to argue the ques- 
tion with every gentleman I meet.” 

—Monsignor Capt: “There are some magnificent libraries in 
your city. I knew not what the Astor Library was when I begau 
to write; but I now feel that every citizen of New York has a 
right to be proud of a library of that kind. In several of your 
clubs there are excellent libraries. In the library of the Union 

e Club there is everything that a man loving books may 
want to find.” 

—The victory of Tuomas Perrtrr, of Boston, the American court 
tennis player, over Lampert, the English champion, is the more 
striking because the interest in this variety of the game in Eng: 
land is of older date than in this country, and tennis courts are 
much more numerous. 

—One of President Cievetanp’s latest callers is the famous 
Rep Croup, who came on an office errand. He wants Agent 
McGitticuppy removed from the Pine Ridge Agency, and he po- 
litely intimated that if the regularly constituted authorities did not 
remove him, he would attend to the matter himself with his usual 
dispatch. Rep C.oup appeared in an ordinary suit of “ store 


—Francis J. Faraus, known to all readers of current fiction by ~ 


his pseudonym of “Hugh Conway,” died at Monaco, May 15, of 
typhoid fever. Mr. Fareus was an auctioneer in Bristol when his 
first story, Called Back, appeared. Its sale was enormous, and it 
was scarcely less successful in the form of a drama on both the 
English and the American stages. Dark Days, a second story, 
was not less successful, the sale amounting to 160,000 in the first 
fortnight. In his later work Mr. Farous, while preserving the 
sensational elements of his first successes, has taken much more 
ays with the literary quality of his work. The Christmas num- 
of Harper’s Magazink contained a short story from his pen, 
“A Dead Man’s Face,” and his latest completed work, “ Carriston’s 
Gift,” ig to appear, illustrated. in three numbers of Uaxpen’s Bazar, 
beginning iu the number pubiished June 12. 
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EDWARD » Oo. GRAVES, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
sy Wasuinerton, Pacer 334.) 


THE DEFEAT OF RIEL. 


Tax defeat of Rret and his men at Batouche was so complete 
that it not only ended all organized resistance in the field to the 
Dominion troops, but was naturally followed by the capture of 
Riet. This capture marks the final collapse of the insurrection 
as an organized movement, 

The battle at Batouche was the fifth armed collision which has 
taken place sinee the outbreak of the rebellion, and the first in 
wich the Dominion troops were victorious. The skirmishes which 
preceded it were not of much importance, but at least two of them 
illustrated the disadvan at which civilized troops are placed 
when attaeked by savage in the shelter of their forests. 


THE RIEL REBELLION—ATTACKING A CANADIAN SUPPLY STEAMER ON TRE SASKATCHEWAN.—Daawn ‘sy W. C. Frrcer a Sketoa 1x Tae Toronto “Wan News.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Early in the rebellion a steamer attempted to carry supplies to 
General MippLeton by way of the South Saskatchewan. Taking 
a hint from our own civil war, the commander of the steamer en- 
deavored to protect his men ’by bales of hay placed along the 
guards of the vessel, in the same way that Grant’s steamers were 
protected when running the batteries of Vicksburg. The steamer 
was attacked while passing between high wooded banks by Indians 
and half-breeds. It was impossible for the mounted police, who 
constituted the fighting force on board the steamer, to dislodge 
the invisible foe. The bales of hay protected the men who were 
behind them, but the bullets: poe the machinery, and glancing 
among the men and horses, evidently convinced the commander 
that to continue on his course, to a constant fire from 


GEORGE V. N. LOTHROP, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 
Puotoetaruep spy C. M, Bett, Wasuinerton, D, C.—[Szz 823.) . 


the pursuing rebels, would be unwise. He therefore retreated, 
though without the loss of a single man. It was the first naval 
fight that has ever occurred in thé wild region through which the 
Saskatchewan flows, but it is evident that the steamer was no 
terror to the Indian riflemen. If the retreat of the steamer did 
not display any particular valor on the part of her commander, it 
does;not follow that he did not .take what was,in the circum- 
stances, a wise and preset course. The affair at Batouche showed. 
that there is no lack of courage among the Canadian volunteers, 
and the fact that nearly all whe were killed were officers shows that 
Canadian, like British, officers are if anything too ready to expose 
themselves. Another incident of the insurrection is illustrated on 


page 336, 
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ADRIAN VIDAL“ 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “ Maramony,” “ pe 
Haw,” Bro. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE PROMOTION OF MR. LARKINS. 


AN author or an artist who has established him- 
self firmly in the good graces of the public may, 
no doubt, produce rubbish from time to time with 
comparative impunity. His rubbish, unless it be 
of a very rubbishy order indeed, is likely enough 
to pass undetected; and even in the contrary 
case he may count upon being pardoned, as care- 
lessness is pardoned in an old servant. But it is 
quite otherwise with him who has scored but a 
single hit. He stands as yet upon no pedestal, 
he is still upon his trial; and his first success 
tells rather against than for him, as fixing a 
standard which he is bound at least to reach, and 
is rather expected to surpass. Adrian Vidal 
knew this as well as anybody, and yet, after man- 
aging to make himself famous with 7wo Lovers, 
he sat down and wrote as ill-considered, long- 
winded, and pointiess a story as ever came from 
the pen of a clever man. It was in a great mea- 
sure the-fault of the editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, who had offered high pay for a serial 
tale, to be commenced forthwith, and who, on 
learning that Mr. Vidal had no such tale ready, 
had declared that that need not stand in the way 
of an arrangement, provided that montlily install- 
ments could be forwarded to him as they were 
wanted. Good novels have been written upon 
this plan sometimes, but probably not very often. 
Adrian started without having the slightest idea 
of how he was going to end, never got a grasp of 
his characters, and having undertaken other work 
which interested him more, soon found this par- 
ticular task a heavy burden, grievous to be borne. 
When he had written the last words, he was so 
relieved at getting the dreadful thing off his mind 
that he hardly realized how bad his performance 
had been, although he knew that it had been bad. 

The consequence was that, as soon as he cast 
his three-volume novel among tlie critics, they 
sprang up and choked it. Nobody had «a good 
word for it; and, judging by the eloquent silence 
of his friends, Adrian concluded that*their opin- 
ion fully coincided with that of their appointed 
guides. One acquairtance, more outspoken than 
the rest, caught him by the arm, as he was walk- 
ing through the Park one morning, and said, “ My 
dear fellow, I've just been reading your book, and 
I’m sure you'll excuse my telling vou that it’s the 
stupidest ook I ever read in all my life. How 
on earth came you to write such bosh ?” 

“ You are very kind,” answered Adrian. “ You 
seem to imply that I can write something that is 
not bosh.” 

“Oh, that’s of course. I read your other book 
—what was it called )— Free Lovers, or something 
—and thought it first-rate. [I'll tell you what 
it is, old chap, you've been overdoing it—writing 
too much, you know. You take my advice, and 
go easy for a bit. You'll find you’ll come up as 
fresh-as paint next season.” 

“Very likely,” said Adrian. But he added, 
under his breath, as he walked on, “ Always sup- 
posing that I survive to see another season.” 

He was not a man who knew how to play a 
losing game, or to profit in any way by failure. 
Discouragement numbed his faculties and soured 
his temper; and it was not only the ill success 
of his novel that weighed upon his spirits just 
now. That, to be sure, was a serious matter 
enough, for he had arranged with his publishers 
for payment contingent upon the sale of the 
book, and there was now every reason to fear 
that he would get hardly a fourth of the sum 
upon which he had calculated; but what dis- 
tressed him more than this was the unquestion- 
able fact that he had ceased to be in request so- 
cially. Had the case been that of any other 
man than himself, he would have understood 
easily enough that the people who had wanted 
to know a small celebrity a year Ago had now 
satisfied their curiosity, and wanted to know 
somebody else; but it was no more given to 
Adrian than it is to the generality of us to take 
an impartial survey of his own circumstances, 
and so he tormented himself with the notion 

that he was a sinking ship, and that the rats 
were leaving him. 

That he was not quite in a sea-worthy condi- 
tion must be admitted. He had spent a good 
deal more money of Jate than he had any busi- 
ness to spend; he had counted upon receipts 
which had not come up to his expectations, and 
when he had found himself becoming somewhat 
seriously involved, had grown indifferent to small 
extra expenses, after the time-honored fashion 
of those who exceed their incomes. Upon the 
whole, he had very good and sufficient reasons 
for feeling depressed, although loss of popularity 
was ) not the most legitimate of them. 
He thought it u little hard that there should be 
neither nor sympathy for him at 


home. Of course both Clare and Georgina must — 


have heard of his literary fiasco; but neither of 
them made the most distant reference to the 
subject, or betrayed any knowledge of his having 
published a new novel at all. It is true that if 
they had attempted to pity him, he would prompt- 
ly have resented their pity; but he would have 
liked them to say that they were surry, neverthe- 
less. Every one who has been in trouble must 
be aware that to snub one’s comforters is one of 
the most precious privileges of affliction. This 
privilege was denied to Adrian, and he could not 
wite understand it. He was always expecting 
"s icy reserve to melt. “She could not be 
#0 unrelenting if she had any real love for me,” 
he thought, bitterly. And yet he might have 
* Begun in Hazrenr'’s Weexcy No. 1468. 
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known that if she had not loved him she would 
have been ready to make friends with him at once. 

Once, and once only, she seemed to waver in 
her pu Entering the drawing-room softly, 
one evening before dinner, she found Adrian re- 
clining in an arm-chair, his head supported by 
his left hand, while his right hung listlessly by 
his side. His back was turned toward her, and 
she stood for a moment watching him, and won- 
dering what that attitude of exhaustion and de- 
jection meant. 

“ Are you tired, Adrian ?” she asked at length. 

He started and looked up. “Tired? No— 
not more than usual, I think.” 

“You are not ill, are you?” pursued Clare, aft- 
er pausing awhile. 

Adrian rose and walked to the window. “Oh 
no; I’m not ill, that I know of,” he answered, 
rather peevishly. “I don’t feel in very rollick- 
ing spirits, that’s all. Perhaps it would be rath- 
er odd if I did.” 

It was then that Clare was very nearly forget- 
ting all her wrongs. She followed her husband 
to the window and said, gently, “ May I know why 
you are out of spirits ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Adrian, with a short 

“IT have discovered that I have made a 
big mistake in my life, and I am afraid the dis- 
covery comes rather too late to be of much use.” 

Clare froze again instantly. “I am afraid it 
does,” she said, and left the room. 

He was provoked with her for misunderstand- 
ing him so willfully. He had meant her to ques- 
tion him farther. Had she done so he would 
have explained that he was referring to his ca- 
reer as a novelist; and then she might have tried 
to encourage hii ; and then, But since 
she was pleased to assume him capable of allud- 
ing to liis marriage as “a big mistake” —a thing 
which no gentleman would say to his wife—why, 
it was scarcely worth while to undeceive her. If 
that was the sort of opinion that she had of him, 
there would evidently be little use in attempting 
to interest her in his troubles. The latest addi- 
tion to these had reached him half an hour be- 
fore, in the shape of the following letter : 


“Orrtos or tur ‘ Anoto-Saxon,’ May, 188-. 

“Dear Sin —You have, no doubt, heard al- 
ready that Mr. Pilkington has resigned the ed- 
itorship of this journal, finding that his other oc- 
cupations are likely to prevent him from dis- 
charging the duties connected with it in a man- 
ner satisfactory to himself. Under the new man- 
agement some changes will be introduced into 
the character and appearance of the paper, with 
a view to increasing its popularity; but we fully 
expect to retain our customary list of contribu- 
tors ; and I may say, both on my own behalf and 
on that of the proprietors, that we shall be glad 
to receive from you such articles as you havé 
been in the habit of writing for Mr. Pilkington. 
As rds remuneration, the proprietors think 
that this has hitherto been calculated upon rath- 
er too extravagant a scale, and it is probable that 
a temporary diminution, at all events, will be de- 
cided upon ; but I shall be able to give you more 
definite information as to this in a few days’ 
time. 

.“ Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
“J. Larkins, Ed. Anglo-Sazon.” 


There was a good deal in this communication 
which was highly displeasing to Adrian. He had 
not been informed of Pilkington’s retirement, 
and he thought that he ought to have been in- 
formed of it. He disliked Larkins personally, 
and had no belief at all in his power to improve 
the sale of the Anglo-Sazon. The proposed re- 
duction of pay was not altogether ble. Fi- 
nally, those references to the supreme will and 
pleasure of the proprietors struck him as being 
a trifle cool, seeing that he happened to be him- 
self one of them. “I'll be hanged if I'll be one 
of them much longer, though !” he said, decisive- 
ly, to himself, as he walked up the Strand on the 
ensuing morning. “I didn’t quite like to draw 
out my money so long as Pilkington held on ; but 
I shall make no bones about it with this fellow.” 

On reaching the Anglo-Sazon office, he found 
the editorial chair already occupied by its new 
tenant, a stout, vulgar-looking man, with a shock 
of iron-gray hair, bushy whiskers which met un- 
der his chin, and dirty nails. : 

“ How are you, Vidal ?” called out this unpre- 
possessing person, cheerfully, as our hero entered. 
“Come to talk things over, hey ?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Larkins ?” said Adrian, 
laying a very slight emphasis upon the prefix. 
, and I was sorry to hear 


“ What—old Pilkington, do you mean? Well, 
between you and me and the post, he ain't very 
much of a loss. It was about time he went. 
He’s a good fellow and a gentleman all over, is 
Pilkington ; but I can’t call to mind that I ever 
met a much worse editor. Now that we’ve got 
rid of him, we shall work the paper differently 
—puta little more life into it, and get some new 
blood. We mean to keep on most of the old lot, 
though, all the sa:ne.” 

“ That is, if you can,” observed Adrian. “ You 
mentioned something about lowering your scale 
of payments.” 

“ My good fellow, it’s a case of needs must. I 
should delight in seeing you all paid at the rate 
of a guinea a word; but it don’t quite run to it, 
you see. If any of the old contributors aren’t 
— why, it _— be a very hard matter 
to replace ’em. ain’t going to quar- 
rel with vour Cutter.” 

“T don’t know as yet whether I shall continue 
to write for you or not,” answered Adrian, re- 
pressing a strong inclination to assault his new 
chief; “ but independently of that, I have an in- 
terest in the paper. I put £2000 into it when 
it was first started, and | haven't received a far- 


thing of interest from that day to this. I think 


I should now like to realize.” 


Larkins frowned and pulled his whiskers. 
“Oh!” said he. - 

“T suppose,” continued Adrian, interrogative- 
ly, “ that'I can do that?” 

“T suppose so. Oh yes; you can do that, no 
doubt. Only, if you do, you'll be the first that 
has done it; and 1 don’t know that we should 
care to have you #riting for us under those cir- 
cumstances.” 

“TI am quite prepared,” answered Adrian, smil- 
ing, “to accept my dismissal.” 

“ That's what I call quarrelling with your bread 
and butter. However, please yourself. As I tell 
you, you'll be the first that has thought fit to act 
in that way. Pilkington, now—he hasn’t said a 
word about taking out his money, though he has 
left us for good and all.” 

“Really,” said Adrian, “I can see no reason 
why I shouldn't withdraw from a bad investment 
when I am convinced that it is a bad one.” 

“Tt all depends on how you look at it. When 
a few friends join together to start a paper, it 
isn't quite the same thing as if they went to 
their brokers and told them to purchase securi- 
ties. And as to bad investments, a newspaper 
seldom becomes a paying investment from the 
first.” 

“T had nothing to do with the starting of the 
Anglo-Saxon,” Adrian. “Am I to under- 
stand that I shall be looked upon as a traitor 
now if I ask for the £2000 which I can’t afford 
to lose ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. I fancy that 
Mr. Egerton and the others won’t be best pleased. 
You see, it isu’t only the loss of a couple of thou- 
sand pounds that they’!l look at; it’s the exam- 
ple. There are always plenty of people ready 
enough to do a shabby thing if somebody will 
only give them a lead.” 

“I consider that a most offensive expression,” 
retorted Adrian, hotly. “I am not in the habit 
of doing shabby things, nor of allowing any one 
to call me shabby either.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Vidal, we needn’t quarrel over 
it. I’m not speaking for myself; [’m only tell- 
ing you what I believe will be the opinion of the 
proprietors. They naturally think that you owe 
something to them, considering that they took 
you up when you were a comparatively unknown 
writer.” 

“T can’t admit that I am under any obligation 
whatsoever to them,” said Adrian. 

“You may depend upon it that they think you 
are, and if you throw them over now, when the 
paper is passing through what one may call a 
sort of crisis, they won’t like it. Of course it’s 
for you to decide what course you will adopt. 
Personally, I should be sorry to lose you as a 
contributor. With the money part of the busi- 
ness I am only indirectly concerned; but I don’t 
think that, under any circumstances, you would 
be in much danger of losing your £2000. Sup- 
posing that the worst came to the worst, and the 
paper failed altogether, I should doubt whether 
the gentiemen who have provided the bulk of 
the funds would wish those who have taken a 
smaller share in the undertaking to be out of 

ket. Mind you, [ have no authority for say- 
-~ this; I merely mention this in confidence as 
my own impression. But you may be sure that 
the paper will not fail, if I can help it; and I 
have had rather more experience in this line than 
Pilkington.” 

From all this Adrian perceived that Mr. Lar- 
kins was very unwilling to give him his money 
and let him go. That, perhaps, would have made 
a prudent man all the more determined to take 
his money and go; yet the upshot of the inter- 
view was that both Mr. Vidal’s pen and his purse 
remained at the service of the Anglo-Sazon. He 
had made too many enemies of late, he thought: 
he had no wish to add to their number. More- 
over, the representations of Mr. Larkins were not 
without their effect upon him. 

“ Between ourselves, Mr. Vidal,” that worthy 
remarked, “ what we want is not so much a high- 
class literary journal as something that people 
will buy at the book-stalls. We shall come out 
weekly now, instead of monthly; our price, of 
course, will be sixpence; we shall devote more 
of our space to politics, and a good deal more to 
personalities ; and we shall drop that stupid prac- 
tice of making our writers sign their articles. I’!I 
allow that Pilkington’s notion was more original, 
but when originality don’t pay its way, the best 
plan is to try being commonplace. Don’t you 
think so?” 

There seemed to be something in that. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CLARE'S VISITORS. 


“ Far be it from me,” said Georgina, “ to speak 
a word against those who give themselves up to 
good works. I feel that I may slip upon a piece 
of orange peel in the street any day, and be car- 
ried to the nearest hospital with a broken leg; 
and if that should happen to me, I have no doubt 
that I should fully appreciate the privilege of be- 
ing nursed by a woman in my own rank of life. 
Besides, I have a genuine admiration for people 
who prefer being of some service to humanity to 
sitting at home and twirling their thumbs. But 
you will not get me to admire a woman who 
spends the best part of her time at the hospital 
merely in order that she may have an excuse for 
crying her eyes out when she comes home.” 

It was on a fine afternoon in June that Miss 
Vidal addressed these pointed remarks to her 
sister-in-law. She was waiting fora friend who 
had promised to call for her and take her to the 
Park, and her costume was in all respects worthy. 
of the season and the occasion. The summer 
had begun all of a suiklen; the boxes outside 
the drawing-room windows had become gay with 
flowers ; the hazy London sunshine was flooding 
the air, and the water-carts were going about the 
streets. 
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_“ You are the less hikely to be called upon to 
admire with a touch of as. 
perity, “as it is in degree im 
that an idiot can exist.” 

“She does exist, though,” rejoined Georgin 
imperturbably. “I know that 
I have the honor of being acquainted with her. 
To be more precise, she is sitting in your chair at 
the present moment.” 

“I go to see the children at the hospital,” said 
Clare,“ because I like it, and because I believe 
they like having me. As for crying my eyes out 
I certainly never do any such thing.” 

“I will withdraw the words ‘crying her eyes 
out,’ then, and will substitute “looking heart. 
broken.’ You can’t deny that you | heart- 
broken ; and I don’t care if you do deny it: the 
fact remains. Isn’t it nearly time that all this 
came to an end ?” 

“ All what ?” 

“This general discomfort. It can’t be kept 
up forever, you know, and I have to propose that 
we now eat humble-pie. To do Adrian justice, 


he looks quite as miserable as do; and he 
hasn't the solace of a Children’s pital, remein- 
ber. 


“T thought,” said Clare, “that we had agreed 
to let this subject alone. I promised that I wou! 
not mention Mr. De Wynt again if you would 
only allow me to live my own life in my own 
way.” 

“T recollect your making that handsome offer, 
but I don’t recollect accepting it. You have my 
full leave to say anything that you please about 
Mr. De Wynt; only I should prefer your saying 
something unflattering, because I hear that he is 
likely to be married to an heiress, whose property 
adjoins his, and I will go so far as to admit that 
my feelings are hurt. I don’t think it is very 
pretty of him to console himself with such ra- 

idity.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” exclaimed Clare. 

“It is too true, I fear; the report reached me 
on excellent authority,” said Georgina. “ But, 
after all, I don’t want te be a dog in the manger, 
and J trust the heiress will prove satisfactory. 
Do you know,” she added presently, looking out 
of the window beside which she was seated, “ that 
you are about to have a visitcr? That is quite 
an event in these days. He is a man, rather a 


feeble sort of man, judging by the time he is 


taking to get out of his hansom—still, not ad- 
vanced in years. I do believe it is Mr. Heriot!” 

Heriot indeed it was, and the first sight of him, 
as he entered the room, was somewhat of a shock 
to Clare. She had been accustomed for so long 
to hear her old friend spoken of as being in a 
dying state that she had come to regard this as 
more or less of a figure of speech ; but the mo- 
ment that she saw his face now she knew that 
he was far worse than he had ever been before. 
She could not even ask him about his health; 
nor did he seem desivous of being questioned, 
for he merely mentioned that he had been ill all 
the winter, and had not been able to get farther 
than Cannes, after which he immediately changed 
the subject. 

Georgina was soon taken away by her friend, 
and shortly afterward Clare, chancing to look up 
at Heriot, discovered that he was scrutinizing her 
with an earnestness which brought a faint flush 
into her cheeks. 

“ You have not been well since I saw you last,” 
he said, abruptly, 

“ Not very,” she answered. “It was—I don't 
know—there was nothing really the matter, and 
1 am quite myself again now.” 

Heriot stroked his beard, and made no com. 
ment upon this assertion. “And Adrian?” hie 
resumed, after a minute or two. “ He has not 
written to me for a long time. I suppose that is 
a sign that he is very busy ?” 

* Yes, he is always busy, I believe.” Clare 
hesitated, and then went on: “ He is not satisfied 
with his last book—perhaps you have heard? | 
am afraid it has been a great disappointment te 
him.” 

“ Ah, that is the inevitable consequence of tak- 
ing up art or literature as a calling. There must 
be disappointments every now and then, and poor 
Adrian is sure to take disappointments to heart. 
Now tell me about yourself. Have you become 
a confirmed Londoner yet ?” 

Clare shook her head. “I shall never be that ; 
but London suits me well enough. I go out very 
little in the evening now, and during the day | 
don’t have many visitors.” 

“That sounds rather a negative way of enjoy- 
ing life,” Heriot remarked. ; 

“I suppose it does; but negative enjoyment 's 
better than positive discomfort, and I should nev- 
er have acquired a taste for society. I told you 
80 last year, you know.” 

“T remember,” answered Heriot. “It was at 
Lady St. Austell’s garden party. By-the-way, are 
the St. Austells in town ?” 

“I have no idea,” replied Clare, and she was 
conscious of a change im her voice which could 
hardly fail to be pe to her interrogator. 
By way of accounting for it, she was proceeding 
to explain, “I don’t like Lord St, Austell,” whe 
the door was. thrown open, and who should walk 
in but that estimable nobleman himself ! 

Considering what were the circumstances U!- 
der which this honor had last been conferre:! 
upon her, Clare certainly had not expected tha‘ 
it would be repeated. She was taken aback, ani 
showed that she was so; but Lord St. Auste!! 
did not seem to notice her embarrassment. [le 
advanced with the smile of a whose wel- 
come is assured, saying how ted he was & 
see Mrs. Vidal Jooking so well—might he be !- 
lowed to add, looking so charming? Then he 


screwed his glass into his eye, and was scarcely 
less delighted to recognize his friend Mr. Heriot. 
also looking —looking—er—as usual. It was 
fectly impossible to assert that Heriot was look 
ing well; but Lord St. Austell went on, with cred: 
itable readiness: “ After a certain time of life 
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we must be contented with looking as usual, 
mustn’t we ?” 

“ At no period of my life,” remarked Heriot, 
quietly, “have I been accused of presenting a 
charming aspect to the eye; but I humbly trust 
that I have not always looked as if I had one foot 
in the grave.” 

“ Oh, you're all right; you wear as well as any 
of us,” said Lord St. Austell, who disliked allu- 
sions to the grave, and thought them in very 
doubtful taste. 

He sat down and began to converse with easy 
fluency, addressing his observations for the most 
part to Clare, who found herself quite unable to 

to them. She was so obviously uncom- 
fortable that Heriot took pity upon her at length, 
and got up. Thereupon she threw him an im- 
ploring glance, which he rightly interpreted to 
mean that she did not want to be left alone with 
Lord St. Austell ; so he said to the latter, “Is that 
r brougham that I see at the door? Perhaps 
will take pity on a sick man and give me a 

t home ?” 

“My dear fellow, by all means!” cried Lord 
St. Austell, with alacrity. “ The brougham shall 
take you to your own door, and then you can send 
it back for me. -In the mean time, I dare say 
Mrs. Vidal will give me a cup of her excellent 
tea.” 

This was not exactly what Heriot wanted. 
“ Oh, P'll wait till you have had your tea,” he said. 

But Lord St. Austell declared that he couldn't 
think of such a thing. ‘“ Now, Mrs. Vidal, you 
must not ask him to stay; he lias no business to 
be out so late. Invalids always ought to be at 
home before six o’clock,” And he caught Heriot 
by the arm, and hurried him out of the room be- 
fore afther word could be said. 

“I think I disposed of our friend rather clev- 
erly,” he remarked, on his return, seating him- 

-self complacently in a chair close to his hostess’s 
elbow. 

Clare made an inarticulate murmur. She was 
really frightened of this leering old man; and in- 
deed his next speech showed that her alarm was 
not altogether groundless. 

“T have so hoped for this moment to come!” 
he marmured. “I can’t tell you how I have suf- 
fered since I saw you last. I have had no peace.” 

Indignation restored to Clare a measure of 
cou She rose deliberately, and moved to a 
chair a couple of yards away. “I am sorry to 
hear that,” she replied. ‘What has been the 
inatter with you? Gout?” 

Lord St. Austell jumped up, and followed her 
with an agility which sufficiently refuted this 
cruel 5 tion. “ Ah, don’t pretend to misun- 
derstand me!’ he pleaded, rather huskily—for, 
alas! there comes a time of life when the human 
voice refuses to take pathetic'modulations. You 
know why I have suffered; you know that it is 
you who have made me suffer. Not intentional- 
ly—ah, no! you are too angelic to inflict pain will- 
ingly upon any one; but—” 

“T assure you that I am not at all angelic,” 
interrupted Clare, “ and I can’t imagine what you 
mean by saying that I have inflicted pain upon 
you. I—I don’t want to know what you mean,” 
she added, hastily, perceiving that Lord St. Aus- 
tell was about to explain. 

“ But I must tell you!” cried that susceptible 
veteran. “It is impossible to conceal any long- 
er the feelings of—er—of adoration with which 
the sight of so much beauty and—er—unhappi- 
ness has irispired me. Dearest Mrs. Vidal, don’t 
be unhappy any more. Your husband has shown 
himself unworthy of you; but there is one who—” 

“ Please don’t trouble yourself to say any more,” 
broke in Clare, coldly. “ You are very imperti- 
nent; but I suppose that is because you know 
no better.” 

Now Lord St. Austell had often been called 
impertinent before, and did not mind it in the 
least. He regarded it, indeed, as a purely con- 
ventional phrase, commonly employed by ladies 
under certain circumstances, and no more intend- 
ed to be taken in a literal sense than the dismiss- 
al by which it was just as commonly followed. 
So with unabated confidence he proceeded to make 
his next move, and seizing Mrs. Vidal’s hand, 
pressed it fervently to his lips. 

This was too much alike for Clare’s temper 
and her self-respect. 
exclaimed, “if you were not such an old man— 
such a very old man—I would ring the bell and 
have you turned out of the house. As it is, I 
can only suppose that you have become imbecile. 
Is it possible that you can imagine that any wo- 
man, whether married or single, could be in love 
with you ? ! I dare say many people would 
not be able to help laughing at you; but to me 
you are too horribly repulsive to be ludicrous. 
Of course you will understand that I can not re- 
ceive in after this.” 
| She bad risen to her feet, as had also Lord St. 
Austell. His face had turned white, his eyes were 
gnitering, and his lips quivering. He seemed as 

f he were going to speak, but controlled himself. 
The fact was that his system of ethics, which per- 
mitted him to insult a lady in the manner above 
described, forbade him attack her with angry 
words, So he said nothing at all—not even 
“ Good-by”— but took his hat and went away. 

Clare, as soon as she was alone, sank down 
upon the sofa and covered her face with her 
hands in an agony of shame. It was bad enough 
that any man should have presumed to address 
her as Lord St. Austell had done; but it was al- 
most worse that she should have allowed herself 
to retort upon him so coarsely. Her cheeks 
burned when she thought of the words that she 
had used in her haste, and she felt that she could 
hardly have got rid of her tormentor in a less 
dignified manner. 

Yet, if she had but known it, she had achieved 
a triumph of a certain kind ; for she was the only 
woman who had ever succeeded in putting Lord 
St. Austell into a genuine rage. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT. 


Tue city of Brooklyn is to that of New York 
as a fan fully spread to a fan nearly folded. In- 
stead of the long acute-angled triangle formed by 
the island of Manhattan, we have a semicircle 
with an irregular diameter along the East River 
and the Bay, with its centre near the Fulton Fer- 
ry and the Bridge. As Brooklyn, roughly speak- 
ing, is filled by the overflow of New York, the 
question of the distribution of the passengers 
across the “ River” has been the vital question in 
the problem of the growth of the city. As long 
as the greater part of the business of New York 
was done below Canal Street, Brooklyn grew stead- 
ily. When New York added largely to its busi- 
ness population, and had still only horse-cars by 
which to reach the upper part of the island, the 
growth of Brooklyn was not only steady, but very 
rapid. When New York got its elevated roads, 
the share of increase in population that went to 
Brooklyn was still large and the actual increase 
was still great, but the relative advance was sharp- 
ly checked, and it became evident to the leading 
men of enterprise in that city, to those who count- 
ed for their fortunes upon the growth of the city, 
that rapid transit was an absolute necessity. The 
efforts to get it have been prolonged, even tedious, 
and until recently have been vain. The conditions 
that made such an enterprise sure of success in 
New York were wanting. It was clear twenty 
years ago that the first line of steam roadway 
that should offer an outlet northward to the solid 
mass of business population packed below Four- 
teenth Street could not fail of profit; but in Brook- 
lyn the first line could only count on tapping a 
streamlet in one direction. 

If the strongest current, which flowed across 
the East River by the Fulton Ferry, or later by 
the Bridge, could have been provided for, there 
would have been no reasonable doubt of success. 
But this seemed to involve a road on Fulton 
Street, which is nowhere very wide, and in its 
lower part is narrow, steep, winding, and lined 
with relatively valuable property owned by men 
whose views were quite as narrow as the street. 
So the opposition to a central railway from this 
source, re-enforced by the dead obstinacy of the 
City Railroad Company—a body of the closest 
obstructionists—has prevented the building of 
an elevated road on the line that promised the 
surest advantage. Adventurous capitalists were 
driven therefore to contrive a road by some other 
route. A series of them—of whom the early 
ones were not strong nor over-honest—have been 
engaged from time to time on a scheme which 
has finally fallen into the hands of men of energy 
and means, and which has led to the road formal- 
ly opened on Wednesday, May 13. This road 
has not as yet any close connection with either 
the chief ferry at the foot of Fulton Street,or with 
the Bridge,but comes very near to each. Start- 
ing from the corner of York and Washington 
Streets, a little northeast of Fulton Ferry, it pass- 
es along York Street to Hudson Avenue, to Park 
Avenue, to Grand Avenue, to Lexington Avenue, 
to Broadway, to East New York. Any one famil- 
iar with Brooklyn, or who will glance at a map 
of the city, will see that this route twists rather 
tortuously for a mile and a half through a region 
that will promise but little traffic, then traverses 
a couple of miles of tolerably well-settled territory, 
and then passes through a thinly occupied region 
to the thriving suburb of East New York, where it 
taps the steam railways to the Manhattan Beach 
and the Long Island and South-side railways to 
the rural and sea-side portions of the island. 

The ultimate success of the road is hardly doubt- 
ful, and it may have much more nearly immediate 
success than could have been expected. It has 
been built, as far as can be known to the public, on 
a fairly solid and prudent fjnancial basis. Itg fare 
is but five cents at all hours; trains are to be run 
at five minutes’ interval from 6 a.m. to midnight, 
and more frequently when necessary; the sta- 
tions are conveniently placed ; the cars are neat, 
light, and pleasant. Already the certainty of the 
completion of the road has given a strong im- 
pulse to building along the line, and there is room 
for at least 20,000 to 25,000 dwellings on unoc- 
cupied or partly occupied ground within easy ac- 
cess to the road. If\no competing line were to 
be constructed, it would be a moderate estimate 
that this one would attract in ten years a popu- 
lation of 200,000, one-half at least from outside 
the city. With the considerable population al- 
ready served by the road, it is plain that with 
careful and honest management it can not fail to 
be profitable, especially as it has been built under 
the most favorable conditions as to cost. And 
the success of this road is sure to bring into ex- 
istence several other lines where the conditions 
are even more promising. 


-WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Wirutn the first three months of this year be- 
tween thirty and forty Chinese boys of San Fran- 
cisco were sent by their parents to China to be 
educated. This is not surprising. It is a per- 
fectly natural longing which leads any exile to 
submit the child of his bosom to the surround- 
ings and influences familiar to his own youth and 
gilded in memory, and it is human for the Chi- 
nese parent to desire that his offspring shall be 
competent to write backward, and nimbly to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide by means of several 
hundred little buttons strung on wires. 

A Russian student who was thrown into prison 
as a Nihilist was at once liberated when it was 
discovered that the order of imprisonment de- 
noted another person of a wholly different name. 
The discovery was made at the end of three years. 


There is a policeman in St. Louis whose beat 
includes eighty-three blocks. The people whom 
he is detailed to protect pray the Police Board 


that his responsibility may be confined to the odd 
three blocks, and that twenty-six or twenty-seven 
other policemen may be appointed to watch over 
the remaining eighty. 


MORE LUMBER STORIES. 


~ 
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1. The boss load of the season, and not.a good 
day for logs either. This load contained 105,416 
feet, 5 perches, and 2 twigs. The driver commu- 
nicated with his team by heaving chunks of bark 
at them, and the intelligent animals soon learned 
to know that a welt on the near eye meant “ gee,” 
while a crack over the off ear meant “ whoa.” If 
any other logger has a load to beat this, now is 
the time to trot it out. 
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2. The above drawing is from a sketch taken 
on the spot by Hypo, of Whoopitup, Mutch 


County, Michigan, and represents Williain P. Ma-: 


goo, the boss chopper of Mutch County, and his 
little chip. William, better known as “ Billy the 
Hitter,” is able to cut chips of this size with four 
blows of an axe; he usually cuts them a trifle 
smaller, as it costs some exertion to produce this 
size. 

THRILLING INCIDENT. 

3. While Alexander P. Jabbertooth and John 
Gabee were at work in the lumber camp of Gul- 
liver J. Bim, Mr. Gabee was suddenly struck with 
faintness just as the tree they had been cutting 
began to fall. Noticing his companion’s paleness 
and his staggering movements, Alexander darted 
toward him ; before he could reach him John lay 
a limp heap upon the ground. Not an instant 
was to be lost. With.one hand Alexander held 


up the now swaying and tottering tree, and with 
the other he grasped his inanimate companion by 
the strap of his inexpressibles, and giving him a 
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heave, he landed him ten feet away from the tree 


with a dull sickening thud, while he himself leaped - 


gracefully aside and allowed the monarch of the 
forest to complete its fall. Alexarider is regard- | 


ed as a strong man in these parts. John is doing 
well. : | 


4. The above drawing, from an instantaneous 
photograph by Gash, of Layiton, Jewhizz County, 
Wisconsin, is a portrait of Samuel B. Gozzle, the 
fastest chopper of the great Northwest. The log | 
at his back was cut in precisely four minutes and 
thirteen and a quarter seconds on a stop-watch 
held by Ananias J. Blaagoo, of Chicago, Illinois. 
This feat is considered to be without a parallel 
in this section. 
CURIOUS ACCIDENT. 


As Tim Brannigan 
was eating his dinner, 
seated on the end of 
a log which lay across 
another partly imbed- | 
ded in the snow, a 
tree which was felled 
a short distance away 
swayed out of its course 
and struck the elevated 
end of Tim’s seat, It 
is supposed that the jar 
must have paralyzed 


- Timin some way, for he was seen in precisely the 


same position as when he was raised at a distance 
of two hundred feet from the ground. A search 


party was promptly made up, and he was found 

imbedded in a snow-bank two miles and a quar- 

ter from the scene of the accident in precisely 

the same as 


when he was struck. i 

When dug out, the jae ti 


only noticeable differ- 
ence was a slight ex- 
pression of pain on his . 
face. It was. thought 
at first he was serious- 
ly injured, but careful 
nursing, combined with . 
stimulants of an alco- 
holic nature, brought 
him round. 


The Princetonian, which began as a fortnight- 
ly, and then. became a weekly, is now published 
every other day. 
after the Harvard Daily Crimson, but it is larger! 


It is said that a colony of infidels which was 
founded five years ago in Missouri has proved a 
failure. Probably the trouble with infidels who 
would go to the length of establishing a special 
colony of themselves would be that they would 
tire one another. Really zealous infidels tind their 
chief pleasure in avowing themselves infidels, and 
insisting upon it. For a number of them to live 
in isolation, and to constantly insist that they are 
infidels among themselves, suggests itself as a 
colorless and joyless sort of occupation, and one 
calculated to prove in the course of time a good 
deal of a bore. The real need of a‘spirited and 
ambitious infidel is something to irritate himself 
against. In order to be happy he should ‘sur: 
round himself with persons who do not agree 
‘with him, and to whom he is an annoyance. He 
merely makes others happy and thwarts the ful- 
fillment of his own functions when he undertakes 
the practice of infidelity all alone by himself. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE NEED OF REVISION. 


Nak y four years have passed since the pub- 
lication of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. As at the time of its issue we printed an 
article concerning it, so now on the eve of the 
publication of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament we present an article of a similar 
character on the first part of the Bible. 


Testament, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
centary, when the King James translators com- 
menced their work, was very imperfect ; from 
this imperfect text they made a good translation. 
The Hebrew text, however, at that time was com- 
paratively excellent, but from this excellent text, 
by reason chiefly of their limited knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue, they made a translation very 
imperfect. 

reasons for the current revision of the 
Old Testament do not therefore lie, as in the 
case of the New Testament, in the fact of the 
imperfections of the text from which the Author- 
ized Version was made. The reasons are found 
rather in the incorrect, inconsistent, infelicitous 
renderings of the Authorized Version which mod- 
ern Hebrew scholarship is now able to make ac- 
curate and to improve. A more exact knowledge 
of geography, the discoveries in archeology, the 
results of studies in. comparative philology, the 
more intimate acquaintance with Hebrew gram- 
mar and lexicography, combine to place Grsenius 
and Ewa.p of this generation in a position far 
superior for purposes of accurate translation to 
that occupied by the Boxrorrs of the first third 
of the seventeenth century. 

It is easy to point out many errors in transla- 
tion which render a revision of the present ver- 
sion imperative. In many instances the mean- 
ing assigned to words is wholly wrong. There 
are likewise many phical errors. The ex- 
plorations of the last twenty-five years have made 
clear many locations which were in doubt in 
1611, and therefore scholars are now fitted to 
correct the mistakes concerning the names of 
places and of rivers committed by King James's 
traslators. Errors also in the use of proper 
names are not uncommon. 

In the King James version are, further, many 
inconsistencies of translation. The revisers of 
1611 did not specially endeavor to render the 
same (Jreek or Hebrew word with the same Eng- 
lish word. “That we should express the same 
notion in the same particular word,” they declare, 
“we thought to savor more of curiosity than of 
wisdom.” In Exodus, ii. 11, 12, it is related that 
Moses saw “an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew,” 
and that “he slew the Egyptian.” But in the 
original “slew” and “smiting” are represented 
by the same word, and the similarity ought to be 
preserved. Such instances are common in both 
the Old Testament and the New. 

Reasons for the revision are to be found, how- 
ever, not only in the incorrect and inconsistent 
translations, but also in the changes which have 
been made in the English language in the last 
two hundred and seventy years. Although these 
changes are far less numerous and great than 
those occurring between the fourteenth century 
and the sixteenth, yet not a few words in usage 
good and perspicuous in the reign of James I. 
have since his time become archaisms. Some 
words have become quite obsolete. “Served” 
should be used for “ bestead,” Isaiah, viii. 21 ; 
“ marke ” for “chapmen,” 2 Chronicles, ix. 
14; “sockets” for “ouches,” Exodus, xxviii. 11 ; 
“ doves drumming upon their breasts” for “ doves 
tabering upon their breasts,” Nalium, ii. 7; and 
“the lion filled his dens with plunder” for “ the 
lion filled his dens with ravin,” Nahum, ii. 12. 
But the number of words that have changed their 
meaning is larger than the number that have pass- 
ed out of use. The “apothecary,” Ecclesiastes, 
x. 1, and other passages, is-not the druggist, but 
the “preparer of unguents”; the “camphire,” 
Solomon's Song, i. 14, is not camphor at all, as 
most readers infer, but the fragrant “cypress” ; 
the. “charger,” Numbers, vii. 13, as well as Mat- 
thew, xiv. 8, is not a horse, but a dish, a platter; 
the “pommels,” 2 Chronicles, iv. 12, do not re- 
late to a saddle, but are the “ globes” at the top 
of columns ; and David’s remark of his enemies, 
“ they had swallowed us up quick,” does not mean 
they had swallowed us up quickly, rapidly, but 
“they had swallowed us up alive.” So likewise 
“artillery,” 1 Samuel, xx. 40, has ceased to mean 
bow and arrows, and “carriage,” 1 Samuel, xvii. 
22, baggage, and “careless,” Judges xviii. 7, free 
from care. 

The Hebrew scholar of to-day many 
aids in translation which were unknown to the 
twenty-five scholars of King James's time who 
were engaged in the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Although these older scholars had texts 
of the Septuagint, of Chaldee paraphrases, and of 
the Vulgate, they did not possess the Syriac and 
Arabic and other versions which are now of 
great service in fixing the exact meaning of 
words and phrases. The Hebrew grammars, lex- 
icons, commentaries, were, two hundred and sev- 
enty years since, not only few in_number, but also 
i respects mod- 
ern H i 
able to produce a more 
was ever before 


THE HISTORY OF REVISION. 


This work of the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment has consumed between fourteen and fif- 
teen years. It had its origin in February, 1870, 
in action taken by the Convocation of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury, and in resolutions passed 
the following May. The Houses of Convocation 
invited at an early stage the co-operation of 
American scholars. The chief “Principles and 
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Rules” under which the revision has been made 


are: 

1. To introduce as few alterations as possible 
into the text of the Authorized Version cousist- 
ently with faithfulness. 

2. To limit as far as possible the expression 
of such alterations to the language of the au- 
thorized and earlier English versions. 

8. Each company to go twice over the portion 
to be revised, once provisionally, the second time 
finally. 

4. To make or retain no change in the text on 
the second final revision by each company except 
two-thirds of those present approve of the same, 
but on the first revision to decide by simple ma- 


ues. 
“; To refer on the part of each company when 
considered desirable to divines, scholars, and lit- 
erary men, whether at home or abroad, for their 
opinions. 

Under these rules, the mode of operation was 
simple. The American company transmitted cop- 
ies of its revision to the English, and likewise 
the English company copies of its revision to 
the American. Each company criticised the re- 
sults of the work of the other, and these criti- 
cisms were also transmitted. A second revision 
was in turn sent from each company to each, and 
similar criticisms again followed. If differences 
of translation remain which can not be harmon- 
ized, they are indicated in an appendix, as is the 
case in the revision of the New Testament. 

The American Committee met once a month 
in its own rooms in the Bible House, New York, 
and the session lasted several days ; the English in 
the historic and beautiful Jerusalem Chamber of 
Westminster Abbey, also once a month. The 
revisers gave their services without compensa- 
tion, although necessary expenses were provided 
for—on the part of the American revisers by vol- 
untary contributions received under the direction 
of a finance committee,and on the part of the 
English by the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which hold the copyright of the work. 

In fourteen years both companies of revisers 
have suffered changes by way of death and resig- 
nation. The American body lost by death in 
1877 Professor Tariter Lewis, and in 1882 Vice- 
Chancellor Cuarces P. Krauts; and the English, 
Bishop Tarruwa tt, Principal Parrick 
and others. The following list, however, repre- 
sents the more permanent members of each com- 
pany. The American comprised, Professor W1LL- 
1AM Henry Green, of the Presbyterian Thevolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, who was Chairman, 
Professor GrorGcr E. Day, of the Congregational 
Divinity School at New Haven, who is Secretary ; 
Professor Cuaries A. Aiken, of Princeton; Rev. 
Dr. T. W. Cuampers, of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church of New York; Professor Taomas J. Co- 
NANT, Baptist, Brooklyn; Professor Joun De 
Wirt, of the Reformed Dutch Theological Sem- 
inary at New Brunswick, New Jersey ; Professor 
Cuarixs M. Mean, formerly of the Congregation- 
al Theological Seminary at Andover, who did not 
attend the meetings for a year, on account of 
absence from the country; Professor Howarp 
Osaoop, of the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Rochester, New York ; Professor Joseru Packarp, 
of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, Virginia ; Professor James Srrone, of the 
Methodist Theological Seminary at Madison, New 
Jersey ; and Professor C. V. A. Van Dyck, of Bei- 
rut, Syria, who served as advisory member on ques- 
tions of Arabic. 

The Chairman of the English company was Bish-. 
op Browne, of Winchester, and the Secretary was 
Atprs Waicut, the Bursar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The twenty-five remaining 
members are: Bishop Hervey, of Bath and Wells; 
Bishop Oxttvant, of Liandaff; Dean Smrrn, of 
Canterbury; Canon Harrison, of Canterbury ; 
Professor Linpsay ALexanpger, of Ed- 
inburgh; L. Bensiy, of Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of St. Andrews; Frank 
Cuance, M.D., of London; Tuomas Cuxnxay, of 
London ; Rev. T. K. Curyng, of Oxford; Profess- 
or A. B. Davipson, of Edinburgh; Professor 
Grorcr Dovetas, of Glasgow; S. R. Daiver, of 
Oxford; Rev. C. J. Eviorr, of Windsor; Rev. Dr. 
Freprrick Fisip, of Norwich; Professor J. D. 
Grepen, of Manchester; Rev. Dr. C. D. Ginsscre, 
of Wokingham, Berks; Principal F. W. Gorcn, 
of the Baptist College, Bristol; Rev. Dr. Wintiam 
Kay, of Chelmsford ; Professor Stantey Leatus, 
of King’s Cullege, London; Rev. J. R. Lumey, of 
Cambridge; Dean Prrowng, of Peterborough ; 
Professor A. H. Sayrcx, of Oxford; Rev. W. R. 
Suirn, formerly Professor of Hebrew at Aber- 
deen ; Professor Wittiam Waieart, of Cambridge. 

The record of their names suggests the catho- 
licity of doctrinal opinion which governed their 
selection. Among the American revisers are rep- 
resentatives of each of the principal denomina- 
tions, and among the English are adherents of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist 
communions. It is needless to add that both 
companies contain the ablest Hebrew scholars of 
England and of America. The work of the re- 
visers was finished in December. 


THE WORK OF THE REVISERS. 


The Book of Genesis natufally and properly ar- 
rests our attention first. The inaccurate “ with- 
out form” of i. 2 is exchanged for “ waste.” In 
verse 5, “the first day” is rebdered “one day,” 
but it is doubtful whether it should not rather 
have been “a first day,” corresponding to “a sec- 
ond day,” etc., as properly rendered in the subse- 
quent verses. “‘ Firmament” is retained, notwith- 
standing its liability to be understood as a solid 
substance, probably for want of a better term. 
In verse 20 we have the obvious improvement, 
“ Let fowl fly,” and in verse 2], “ sea-monsters”’ 
for“ whales.” So in ii. 5,“ No plant of the field 
was yet”; verse 14, “ Goeth in front of Assyria” ; 
but in iii. 1 “any tree” is dubious. In verse 5, 
“God” for “gods” is probably an improvement, 
but the unwarranted “when” of verse 6 is re- 
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tained. By the change from “ sorrow” to “ toil,” 
in verse 17, the paralleliam with verse 16 is lost. 
In verse 24, “the cherubim” is better, but “ the 
flame of a sword” is scarcely so. In iv. 7, 
“eoucheth” for “lieth” is an improvement, but 
the beautiful figure is not developed, exccpt in 
the margin. In verse 8, “told Abel” is hardly 
allowable as a translation of the Hebrew. In 
verse 15, “appointed a sign” eliminates a bone 
of contention, and similarly, in verse 23, “for 
wounding me,” etc. In vi. 15, “This is how thou 
shalt make it” strikes us as bad English. In 
x. 21, “ the elder brother of Japheth” contradicts 
the chronology. In xi.2,“as they journeyed east” 
is not necessarily the meaning of the Hebrew. In 
xii. 1, “ Now the Lord said unto Abram,” in place 
of “had said,” is a questionable improvement ; 
and in verse 19, “I took her to be my wife,” al- 
though more correct in the first part than the 
old “I might have taken her to me to wife,” is 
less so in the latter part, and is, moreover, am- 
biguous. In verse 20 the rendering, “‘ Pharaoh 
gave men charge concerning him, and they 
brought him on the way,” puts a new significance 
into the passage. In xvi. 12, “as a wild ass 
among men,” instead of “a wild man,” is hardly 
better than would have been a literal rendering, 
“a wild ass of a man.” The difficult text, verse 
13, “ Thou God seest me,” ete., is but slightly im- 
proved. In xviii. 5, “forasmuch as” hardly repre- 
sents the original, which is literally, as in the old 
version, “‘for therefore.” A somewhat notable 
change occurs in verse 19, “ For I have known 
him, to the end that he may command,” etc. In 
verse 25, “that so” is not as literal as the old 
version, “and that.” In xix. 1, neither the old 
version, “ And there came two angels,” nor the 
new, “And the two angels came,” exactly ex- 
presses the original, which says, “ And two of the 
angels came,” evidently meaning two of the three 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. In verse 6 
the different Hebrew terms for “ doorway” and 
“door” remain undistinguished. In xx. 4, “even” 
for “ also” is a dubious change. An attempt has 
been made to improve the difficult rendering in 
verse 16. In xxii. 1, “ prove” for “tempt” re- 
moves a theological stumbling-block ; but in verse 
17 the bald Hebraism, “in blessing I will bless 
thee,” is retained. In xxiii. 15 the spirit of the 
original is better expressed by the new than by 
the old version. These citations must suffice us 
as specimens of prose. 

In turning to the poetical books, the Psalms 
afford the best examples, as being most widely 
read and familiar. On this very account, how- 
ever, they are more hazardous to meddle with, and 
the difficulty is enhanced by their terse and figu- 
rative phraseology. In i. 3, “streams” very in- 
accurately represents the channels for irrigation ; 
and the preservation of the figure throughout by 
some such: rendering as “ whatsoever it beareth 
it shall bring to maturity,” is not even noted in 
the margin. In verse 4 the article should not be 
retained before “ chaff,’’ as it is merely a noun of 
material; there is no kind of chaff which the wind 
does not drive away. The change of “ wicked” 
for “ungodly” is a gain. There seems to have 
been but a feeble attempt, either here- or else- 
where, to bring out the peculiar contrastive use 
of the Hebrew tenses. In ii. 12 the article is 
likewise retained throughout, to the weakening of 
the sense. There are many minute changes, the 
reason of most of which is apparent, but of oth- 
ers it is difficult to divine the object. Examples 
of the latter are vi. 1, “ yet shall his days be,” in- 
stead of “ yet his days shall be”; viii. 21, “ for 
that the imagination,” instead of “ for the imagi- 
nation.” Occasionally a new word is introduced 
without explanation, as “ Nephilim” for “ giants,” 
vi.4. Sometimes the simple use of a capital, as 
“the South,” in xii. 9 and elsewhere, wonderful- 


ly clears up the meaning. At the end of verse 4, - 


“saying” might properly have been added, thus 
bringing this strophe into parallelism with. the 
preceding. In verse 12,“ For his wrath will soon 
be kindled” is an improvement; but in iii. 2, 
“shield about me,” for “shield for me,” is in- 
consistent, since it is the buckler or small shield 
here, and not the large encompassing one. In 
iv. 1, the new version preserves the figure, “‘ Thou 
hast set me at large when I was in straits.” In 
v. 1, “ keep watch” is good, and so “arrogant” in 
verse 5; but “ multitude of thy loving-kindness” 
in verse 7 should have been “abundance.” In 
vii. 6, 7, there a ard improvement; but in 
verse 10 neither %he old nor the new version 
catches the force of the figure, “ My buckler is 
upon God,”’ as the Psalmist’s armor-bearer. In 
viii. 1 the grammatically impossible rendering, 
““ Who hast set thy glory,” is retained, with a poor 
apology in the margin for the obacurity of the He- 
brew, which says plainly enough, * Which oh do 
thou set as thy glory.” In verse 5, “God” of 
course is put in place of “the angels.” In ix. 6 
there is but little improvement; and “ Their very 
memorial is perished” is far from the emphatic 
form of the original, “ Their memorial is perished 
—themselves.” In x. 2, 3, the change is much 
better; but in verse 5 the old “ grievous” rather 
than “firm” suits both the tortuous character of 
the wicked and the primitive force of the Hebrew 
word. In verse 14, “to take it” is a strange ren- 
dering for the Hebrew give, and “ helpless” is an 
unfortunate alliteration with “ helper” following, 
as the Hebrew words have no resemblance. In 
xii. 6, “‘ at whom they puff” seems to us the least 
eligible of the three possible renderings (old ver- 
sion, ‘‘from him that puffeth at him”; margin, 
“he panteth for”’), since the verb is in the singu- 
lar; and if “they” be here meant for the imper- 
sonal, it should have been expressed in the usual 
passive form, “ who is’ puffed at.” In xvi. 3 a 
great improvement in clearness is manifest, “ As 
for the saints that are in the earth, they are the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight”; but it is 
difficult to see how this rendering of the last 
clause can be got out of the original; it might 
perhaps be translated “even the excellent of it, 
all my delight is in them.” The new renderings 
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“exchange the Lord for another God,” in verse 
4, aud “ dwell in safety,” in verse 9, are probably 
correct. We might profitably pursue this exam. 
ination much further did time and space permit, 
but we have pointed out excellences and defecis 
sufficient to characterize the revision, and a more 
extended comparison would doubtless not alter 
the verdict. We only add the general observa. 
tion that “Sheol” is well substituted for “hell” 
or “the grave,” as designating the world of de- 
parted spirits; but the Latinism “vex,” to ex- 
press violent agitation, is retained, without even 
a dissent from the American Committee. 

The New Testament revisers have been severe- 
ly censured for ing their task; and we ap- 
prehend that their Old Testameut colleagues wil! 
be sharply criticised for having underdone theirs. 
In the former case many changes were due to 
various readings in the original;,,here textual 
criticism has little scope, as the Masoritic text is 
of course the acknowledged basis. Still, on the 
average, the same amount of change has been 
made in proportion to the size of the respective 
books. There have not perhaps been so many 
bold and startling alterations, but inasmuch as 
modern progress in philology and research has 


‘been much greater in the Hebrew than in the 


Greek portion of the Scriptures, the public, we 
think, had a right to expect even more improve- 
ment than the revisers have effected. Certain 
it is that while for liturgical purposes the old 
familiar Bible, with its rhythmical cadences, is 
not likely to be superseded, yet private readers 
and students will be satisfied with nothing short 
of a full and clear development of the meaning 
of the sacred text. Toward that result the pre- 
sent work, which is the fruit of years of patient 
toil on the part of many scholars, will be hailed 
as one of the most valuable contributions. 


IN THE WRONG NICHE. 
I. 


Hatsteap Swinger, having tried almost every- 
thing else, and finding nothing to his taste, took 
unto himself a wife. He did not exactly love 
Rose, but he was confident that she loved him, 
and on the whole, he reasoned, the next best 
thing to marrying one whom you love is marrying 
one who loves you. Rose was a village girl, fair 
of face, devoid of experience, but with a great 
capacity for loving. She was the daughter of 
nobody in particular, as her husband averred ; 
that is, of course, he made haste to add, nobody 
that anybody would care to know or descend 
from. Nevertheless there was one creature who 
presently took it into his head to descend from 
this obscure nobody, and that was no less a per- 
son than Halstead Swinger’s son. It was a great 
pity that he arrived at that inopportune moment, - 
for his father had just come to the conclusion 
that he was in the wrong niche as a newspaper 

, and that his real vocation was the law. 

“The law,” he said to the admiring Rose, “is 
in this republic of ours the only sure way to dis- 
tinction. Look at the cabinet ministers, the 
President and the foreign ministers—they have 
studied law, at some time or other, every one of 
them.” 

“But are vou -sure, Halstead dear, that you 
have a talent for the law ?” queried Rose, timidly. 

“ Talent, did vou say ?—talent!” exclaimed her 
husband, pacing up and down the floor, rumpling 
his picturesque hair—‘“ talent, my dear Rose ? 
Do you mean to say that you doubt my ability ? 
Alas! and to this I have come, that my character 
is questioned and aspersed in my own family !” 

“ But, my dear,” Rose remonstrated, tenderly, 
“there is no one here who has said a word 
against your character —is there, baby dear?” 
she cooed sweetly, stooping down and rubbing 
her face caressingly aguinst the baby’s chubby 
cheeks. 

“Speech, Rose, speech,” he went on, somewhat 
pacified, “is what moves the souls of men. I 
have felt from the hour of my birth that Fate 
destined me for an orator. To sway great mass- 
es of men by the power of my speech—that has 
always been my idea of happiness.” 

“ But that you can do by means of your pen, 
too,” Rose observed, quietly ; for since baby had 
arrived she was afraid of encouraging Halstead 
in further changes of profession. 

“My pen!” cried Mr. Swinger; “did you say 
my pen? The living word lies in the pen, and is 
henceforth but an inky pen reyes Must you 
reach the heart of humanity by reporting prize- 
fights and family scandals for The Weekly Bas- 
soon 

Rose made no further remonstrance, for she — 
always, at heart, agreed with Halstead in almost 
everything he said. It was undoubtedly true 
that if he only got into his right niche he would 
make the world aware what a man he was, and 
honors and distinctions would shower down upon 
him. She therefore agreed, after an all-night’s 
talk, to have him give up his place on The Weekly 
Bassoon and take up the study of law. She could 
take in sewing in the mean while, and get 
a little writing to do for the- papers, for she had 
a few modest observations to make: concerning 
things in ral, and was anxious to get a chance 
to print 

IL. 


In a certain outlying quarter of Brooklyn, 
shoes, and decrepit 


his forensic triumphs. He made Rose 
speeches on foreign and domestic politics, an 
Rose’s foolish little heart swelled with pride in 
her bosom. She sent him in fancy to \. 
to foreign courts, and even to the White House, 
and saw baby as a handsome young man march- 
ing down the Fifth Avenue, proudly erect in the 
conseiousness of inherited distinction. She ran 
her needle into her finger occasionally in her self- 


And yet these two parts of the Scriptures stand 
in respect to a revised translation upon a some- 
| what different basis. The Greek text of the New 
hed 
hoop-skirts play a predominating part in the 
| ee scenery, Halstead Swinger prepared himself for 
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1 zeal, and sucked a drop or two of blood 
out of it, while Halstead addressed an imaginary 
Congress on the subject of Indian wron Her 
index finger was, indeed, so perforated with needle- 
points that it was horny and ragged, and seemed 
to have lost all sensation. It was a great relief 
to her.when she could write. But that she could 
never do except when Halstead and baby were 
in bed, for otherwise they would both persist in 
interrupting her. Halstead’s eloquence was al- 
ways overbrimming, and of course the poor fel- 
low needed some one to listen to him. As for 
her stories, they were naturally of no account, as 
he amiably declared, and she had, indeed, no con- 
ceits about them. They were bona fide pot-boil- 
era, and professed to be nothing else. But they 
paid the rent for the two little rooms, and a good 
many other things besides. Halstead could not 
be expected to make any money while he was 
studying; but when he had finished—when he 
had electrified first the bar, and then the public, 
by his fiery eloguence—then, ah! then she would 
reap her reward. 

The only thing that troubled her was her eyes, 
which seemed at times to be full of sand, and 
caused her no end of annoyance. She spoke to 
Halstead about them, but he told her cheerfully 
to hold them open in cold water, and they would 
be all right. She tried it, but it had no effect. 
It seemed to her, too, after a while, as if her mind 
was beginning to run dry. She had, in the stress 
for matter, written articles in which she had given 
advice about a hundred things which she knew 
nothing about. She had written about babies 
and maternal duties until that subject too seemed 
fairly exhausted. Her “ Hygiene in the Nursery” 
and “ Advice to Young Mothers” had been quite 
successful, though she had scarcely tried or prac- 
ticed a single rule that she recommended. Her 
accommodations were too poor and her life too 
busy. In fact, she was too tired to see even the 
humor of her own situation as the experienced 
adviser of hundreds who probably knew more 
than herself. No doubt Halstead, who had more 
of a sense for humor, would have seen it if he had 
ever had’ the time to read her articles. But he 
was at the law school all day long, and wien he 


~ came home at night he liked to talk of pleasant 


things, particularly to expatiate upon the brillian- 
cy of his prospects. It was, indeed, delightful to 
listen to him, and she could never forgive herself 
for having once fallen asleep during his discourse. 


‘But then she had been so very tired! He had been 


mortally offended, and no wonder. He had not 
spoken to her for three days afterward, and she 
had cried and upbraided herself until he finally 
took pity upon her, and gave her his views upon 
the complication in European politics. 
IIL. 

The day when Halstead came home with his 
diploma as Bachelor of Laws was a great day in 
the annals of the family. Rose sat at the window 


and cried for very joy. She had grown so pale 
and haggard and red-eyed of late that it was not 


to be expected that he should come up and kiss 


her, as he would have done in days of old. He 
was so absorbed in the weighty affairs of life 
now that it would be absurd to expect of him that 
he should think of such trifles as kissing his wife. 
And yet if he had happened to think of it, it 
seemed to Rose that her cup of happiness would 
have been full. Now Halstead was at last in his 
right niche, and their trials would soon be over. 
He hired an office down-town, and had his name 
inscribed upon his window-pane in neat gilt let- 
ters. Rose and baby took a trip across in the 
ferry to see how it looked from the street. She 
was a little bit surprised when she found her hus- 
band alone in the office. She had expected to 
walk proudly through a throng of clamorous cli- 
ents. He explained to her, however, that until 
he had had his first chance to appedr in court he 
could scarcely expect any rush of clients. She 
blushed at her own folly, and thought that Hal- 
stead was right, as always. When she got home 
she had to sit down and cry, though she could 
not for the world have told what she cried for. 
She had, to be sure, only twenty cents in her purse, 
and that would searcely be enough to get a dinner 
for Halstead when he should get home. She had 
given him the last dollar she had to pay his office 
rent in advance. In sheer desperation she sat 
down and scribbled off a story, which she mailed 
to a well-known story paper in the city. When 
Halatead came home at six o'clock, and found 
only bread and cheese for dinner, he scolded like 


-a Turk. Poor fellow, he did need something 


strengthening, if she had only had it to give him. 
The next day she pawned her shawl for three 
dollars, and he ate his beefsteak with relish, and 
rewarded her with a discourse on civil service 
reforin. It was a wonderfully fine discourse, she 
thought, and she only wished all the world could 
have heard it. It was, indeed, a pity that a man 
like Halstead should be staying here and wasting 
his genins on an ignorant creature like herself. 
Uf course she was happy to listen to him, but oth- 
ers, no doubt, would have given much for this 
privilege which she was daily enjoying. She ven- 
tured to suggest this idea to him, and he took it 


rly. 

we The fact is, Rose,” said he, pacing up and 
down the floor witl a cigar in his mouth, “ that I 
have often thought that very thing myself. But, 
to be frank with you, there is a great deal of jea- 
lousy in our profession, and when a man of ex- 
ceptional talent makes his appearance, the others 
combine to keep him down. I should have had 
a dozen cases before now, and securely founded 
my fame, if a miserable clique of envious in- 
triguers had not conspired to keep me out of 
court. Their only chance of success, you see, de- 
pends upon their making me invisible.” 

Rose could so perfectly well understand that! 
Human nature, she had heard her pastor say, was 
envious and desperately wicked. She learned 

tly that it was Mr. C——, one of the ac- 
wledged leaders of the New York bar, who, 
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trembling for his own laurels, had organized the 
clique against Halstead. She had always ad- 
mired this man’s wit and eloquence, and was 
heartily sorry to hear anything so bad about him. 
piace gp not that Halstead, with his in- 

itable energy and power of s h, would in 

It was a week of miserable suspense she passed 
until she heard from her story. When the manu- 
script was returned to her she came near faint- 
ing. The editor wrote her a kind letter, in which 
he told her that she had unquestionable talent if 
she would only turn it to the right account. He 
could not use such quiet stories ; but if she would 
write something sensational, with murders and 
an occasional seduction, he thought she could be 
of use to him. She went to work at once. She 
wrote out one harrowing scene after the other, half 
frightened at her own terrible fancies. She wrote 
about polished seducers and brilliant murderers. 
But through all the desperate wickedness which 
she conjured up her own innocent voice sounded, 
like that of a canary that was trying to imitate 
thunder. It was she who was in the wrong niche, 
being compelled to sacrifice her conscience for 
bread. But there was no help for it; this con- 
temptible plot against Halstead compelled her 
to disregard her scruples—temporarily at least 
—until he-should have conquered. Everything 
depended upon his being able to keep his head 
above water until he could get a chance to ap- 
pearin court. Her eyes swam and her head was 
dizzy ; strange pains shot through her brain. But 
she wrote on desperately, heaping horror upon 
horror. When she heard Halstead’s step upon 
the stairs she hid away the manuscript and rose 
to meet him. But her feet suddenly refused to 
support her; she reeled across the floor, stumbled 
over a chair, and struck her head against the edge 
of the door. As Halstead entered he found her 
unconscious, Blood was flowing from an ugly 
wound in her temple. 

“ Now, no capers, my dear,” he drawled, as he 
stooped over her. “I am too old a bird to be de- 
ceived by those fainting tricks. It is what wo- 
men always resort to when they want to excite 
sympathy.” 

She opened her eyes, after a while, wearily. 
Perhaps it would have been better for her if she 
had never opened them. 


IV. 

The story about the wicked people persecuting 
innocence troubled Rose a good deal after she 
had dispatched it to the editor. And her con- 
scienve was not soothed by the fact that she re- 
ceived thirty dollars for it. After a long strug- 


‘gle with herself, she inclined to the view that 


God could scarcely be hard on her when He con- 
sidered for what purpose she had suspended her 
conscience. A conscience was, after all, a costly 
luxury which not everybody could afford to en- 
tertain. Another blood-and-thunder tale, more 
harrowing than the first, was composed. amid 
tears and prayers to God for forgiveness. It 
seemed desperately bad to Ruse’s child-like soul, 
though I doubt if it contained wickedness enough 
to corrupt a kitten. She sat up night after night 
scribbling away for dear life, heedless of the 
pains which shot like needle-points through her 
eyeballs. The thought that she was thus enabling 
her husband to persevere in his struggle against 
his enemies, that she was helping him along the 
road that would surely lead to honor and glory, 
stimulated her fancy to the boldest inventivn, 
and chased her hand feverishly over the paper. 
This time she received forty dollars and much 
encouragement. But such a horror seized her, 
as she painfully deciphered the editorial compli- 
ments, that she dared not be alune, but ran out 
into the street, and clasped her child convulsive- 
ly in her arms. 

“You will love mamma, even though she is 
bad, won’t you, baby ¥” she whispered, huskily, as 
she hugged the boy to her breast. 

“ But you ain’t bad, mama; you are a good 
mamma,” said the boy, with conviction. 

She took him by the hand, and led him up into 
the sitting-room, which was also the kitchen. For 
a long while she held him upon her lap, telling 
him the most moral of Sunday-school tales, hop- 
ing vaguely to accumulate something to her cred- 
it in the dreadful book of the Recording Angel. 
But the boy grew restive after a while, and begged 
to be allowed to run out again. Then she was 
again alone with the terrible thought, Was she 


, selling her soul for the hope of earthly glory ? 


was she forfeiting her eternal salvation for her 
hurband’s sake? Ah no! God was good; He 
would not condemn her, knowing how she had 
worked and struggled and suffered. She had 
only to make one effort more, to persevere a lit- 
tle longer. Then there would be no more need 
of sacrifice. Then she could afford to be good 
and conscientious. — 
Halstead brought many distressing tales when 
he came in the evenings in those days. It up- 
peared that his enemies were redoubling their 
efforts to crush him; particularly that unscrupu- 
lous Mr. C—— was weaving his subtle net, and 
had so far been successful in keeping every client 
away from Mr. Swinger’s door. Poor Rose was 
dreadfully cut up by the constant repetition of 
this news. She was overflowing with sympathy 
for her persecuted husband; yet so great was 
her faith in his ability that she felt confident that 
in the end justice would prevail. She writhed 
under the necessity of composing another tale 
about high-born Lotharios and the wiles of the 
seducer’s art, but it was surely to be the last ; be- 
cause now that Halstead was in his right niche, 
he would certainly get a chance to deliver one of 
those masterly speeches of his, and then the rest 
was plain sailing. 
When she woke up the next morning it was 
pitch-dark in the room. 
“Why don’t you get up and make the fire? 
said Halstead, turning over and composing 
self for a little matutinal snooze. 
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“Tt must be very early,” she answered; “ it is 
pitch-dark.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! It is bright davlight.” 

He gave a suort, and slumbered peacefully. 

She arose cautiously, and fumbled for her 
clothes. 

“ Halstead,” she cried, with a voice that pierced 
through him like a knife,“Iam blind!” 

He stumbled out of bed, and stared at her in 
vague bewilderment. 

“ Nonsense,” he said ; “ your eyes look all right ; 
go and dip them in cold water.” 

A neighbor's wife was called in, because Hal- 
stead did not know how to make a fire. After 
breakfast he expressed regret that his “ busi- 
ness”’ compelled him to leave her. But the mach- 
inations of his enemies demanded on his part 
perpetual vigilance, if he was in the end to con- 

uer. 

When he had gone, Rose sat down at the win- 
dow, and stared with her sightless eyes toward 
the sun. She sat thus for a long while, scarcely 
heeding her child, who stood gazing wonderingly 
into her face. “ Mrs. Nolan,” she said, suddenly, 
to her neighbor’s wife, “ will you go with me to 
the city?” 

“Ah, yes, Mrs. Swihger,” answered the kind- 
hearted Irish woman; “1 would go with yez to 
Purgatory if I could give ye yer sight back.” 

They crossed in the ferry, and found the colos- 
sal building in which Mr. C—— had his office. 
After some waiting, they were ushered into the 
great lawyer’s presence. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, with a clean-shaven face and a com- 
manding appearance. 

“ Well, ladies,” he said, turning half about in 
his chair, “ what can I do for you?”, 

Rose took a few steps forward, and stood di- 
rectly facing him. He observed that she was 
blind, and a soft look of pity stole into his face. 
He saw how pale and haggard her features were, 
re he saw, too, that once they had been beauti- 

ul. 

“T am Halstead Swinger’s wife,” she said, 
huskily, endeavoring to fix her wandering eyes 
upon him. He knitted his brow for a moment, 
and looked puzzled. 

‘“‘] know no sucl: man,” he replied, presently. 
“ Perhaps.it is my partner, Mr. Bullard, you wish 
to see. He may know Mf. Swinger.” 

She stared blindly about her in helpless be- 
wilderment; then sank down at the lawyer’s 
knees. “Oh, have pity upon my husband!” she 
cried, bursting into tears. “ He is working so hard 
to make his way,and if it were not for you he 
would succeed. Oh, I know he would suc- 
ceed !”” 

“My dear good woman,” the lawyer responded, 
kindly, “I assure you I do not know your hus- 
band ; have never even heard his name. If there 
is anything I can do for him, why, send him to 
me; and if he is in distress, who knows but I may 
be able to help him ?” 

She flung back her head. A terrible suspicion 
shot through her brain, but she repelled it. “ Oh, 
you are great and prosperous,” she moaned, “and 
yet you can trample upon those who are poor and 
unhappy. You have conspired against him,” she 
shrieked, with sudden energy; “you have sworn 
to keep him down in the dust because you are 
afraid of because he would ire, aud 
you know it.” ai 

Mr. C , without rising, called to some one 
in the adjoining office. His partner, Mr. Bullard, 
appeared in the door. 


“Do you know anybody by the name of Swin- - 


ger—Halstead Swinger ?” he asked, in a conver- 
sational tone. 

“ Swinger? Swinger? Ob yes; he is that ir- 
repressible young fellow who is always making a 
fvol of himself at the meetings of the Bar Asso- 
ciation.” 

“Ah! to be sure; I had forgotten.” 

Rose bowed her head. Her forehead rested 
upon the lawyer’s knee. The Irish woman, un- 
derstanding that something was wrong, put her 
arms about her and raised her up. A strange, 
dazed smile flitted aross the young, haggard face. 
She rubbed her eyes as if she were striving des- 
perately to see. 


“ What did he sav about Halstead 9” she ask- . 


ed, faintly; “ what did he say, Mrs. Nolan ?” 

‘“* Niver ye moind what he said,” Mrs. Nolan re- 
sponded, re-assuringly. 

They reached home before noon. For an hour 
Rose sat, smiling vacantly and murmuring her 
husband’s pame. Mrs. Nolan put her to bed ; she 
was burning with fever. All sorts of confused 
fancies Hitted through her head about murders, 
seductions, foreigu missions, and Congressivnal 
triumphs. At last she lay quiet, with half-closed 
eyes, sometiines whispering a prayer, sometimes 
stifling a moan. 

Evening came. It was growing dusk. There 
was a sudden noise in the hall; Halstead burst 
into the room, flung himself down at the bed, and 
cried, “‘ Rose! Rose! I have got a case! My for- 
tune is made!” 

* Did Mr. C—— send it to you ?” she whisper- 
ed, listlessly. 

“ Well, now, if he did. Anyway, I am in the 
right niche, as you shall see, Rose.” | 

“So am I—in the—right niche,” she murmur- 
ed, gave a little gasp, and was dead. 

| Hyatmar H. Bovesen. 


THE ‘‘ DOLPHIN.” 


Tue dispatch-boat Dolphin, made under a con- 
tract with the United States government by Joun 
Roacu, undertook her third trial trip on May 12. 
It was required that she should prove her ability 
to steam fifteen knots an hour for six consecu- 
tive hours. On the first trial her shaft broke. 
On the second trial the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary CHaNDLER reported that she 
had shown a speed of over sixteen knots, and 
that everything was satisfactory. I[¢ was rumor- 
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ed, however, that kerosene had been used for 
making steam, and in order that her rateof speed 
might be established beyond a doubt, Secretary 
Wnuirney ordered a third trial as a still farther 
preliminary to her acceptance. The Do/phin start- 
ed at a quarter past nine o’clock in the morning 
from the Morgan Iron-Works, at the foot of East 
Ninth Street, where she was built. Mr. Roaca and 
a committee appointed by Secretary -Wairney 
were on board. It was the intention to run at 
high speed as far as New London. Off Riker’s 
Island al] steam was-put on, and until balf past 


-twelve o’clock she showed a speed of fifteen and 


four-fifths knots an hour, the steam pressure be- 
ing ninety pounds to the square inch, and the rev- 
olutions of the screw seventy a minute. | The en- 
ac developed 2321 horse-power. At 12.30 P.m. 
the crank-pin had become so hot that it was ne- 
cessary to stop the engines, and it was found that 
the oil used contained grit, which had caused the 
trouble. Such an accident is said to be common. 
Another trial was promised shortly. 

The Dolphin is a little more than 256 feet long, 
82 feet in breadth, and bas a mean draught of 14} 
feet. She can carry 310 tons of coal. She has 
a flush open spar deck, with ho poop cabin or 
forecastle. The armament provided for her con- 
sists of a six-inch breech-loading rifle mounted on 
a shifting pivot forward of the fire bridge, and 
four Hotchkiss revolving carfhons mounted in fix- 
ed armored towers. The bow is strong and sliglit- 


ly ram-shaped. The vessel is steered by steam _ 


and lighted by electricity, the head lights and 


search lights being electric as well as those of the © 


interior. 

The Dolphin was intended to afford rapid com- 
munication between Washington and any point on. 
the coast, or to act asa fleet dispatech-boat for a 
squadron. She is built of steel, but is not ar- 
mored. The contract price for the hull; machin- 
ery, and fittings of the Dolphin, exclusiveof masts, 
spars, rigging, boats, etc., was $315,000. 


THE DYNAMITE BALLOON. 


Tue balloon for military uses whose construc- 
tion has been recommended by the Ordnance 
Board of our army aims to add a novel feature 
to the art of war. The boat-shaped air+maciiine, 
invented by Russet: Tuayer, of which we give 
an illustration in this issue, is to sail over a hos- 
tile squadron or army, and to drop upon it huge 
bombs, filled with dynamite, and exploding by 
percussion. According to one plan proposed for 
this balloon, it would have a length of 185 feet, 
a breadth of 60, and an ascending force of seven 
tons. This strength would amply allow not only 
for the weight of the voyagers and their muni- 
tions, but apparently even for some protecting 
devices to help deaden bullets or make them 


glance off. Balloons of greater lifting power .- 


have already been coustrueted. The ballvor® 
proper, it will be observed, is covered with heavy 
bands, sustaining the weight of the carriage. 

The destructive effect of dropping heavy bombs 
filled with high explosives needs no elaborate 
demonstration. The wonder may rather be why 
this device has not been attempted before. But 
the use of dynamite in military operations is very 
recent, while all aerial navigation has been baf- 
fled by the unmanageability of balloons. Aero- 
nauts have ascended to a height of half a dozen 
miles and more, and have journeyed a thousand 
miles in the air. But such feats never will es- 
tablish aerial travel so long as a man who starts 
from New York for Cleveland is in- danger of 
finding himself moving toward Boston. Balloons 
in like manner become aqutrustworthy war agents 
so loug as they are helplessly carried to and fro 
by air currents. 

It happens, however, that at this time several 
nations are working at the problem of producing 
a controllable balloon. And as navy authorities 
were prompt to introduce the screw-propeller on 
war-ships, although its prospective advantages to 
the merchant marine were vastly greater, so army 
authorities everywhere now busy themselves about 
what are called “dirigible balloons,” for military 
purposes, though their value in peace might far 
overshadow their war uses. We find in the Brit- 
ish, the French, the. German, and other armies 
regular balluon corps or officers detailed to in- 
vestigate aerostation. Thus our own Ordnance 
Corps is sustained by the example of other coun- 
tries in its present quest. . 

Whether a machine can ever be made to navi- 
gate the air as a ship navigates the sea, now run- 
ning before the wind, and now beating up against 
it, can not be predicted. So enormous are the 
difficulties besetting a genuine flying - machine 
that many scientific men, as weil ‘as practical 
aeronauts, have not hesitated to say that it can 
not be constructed. In order to have adequate 
propelling force, too great: weight has hitherto 
been required. If this fatal tendency is counter- 
acted by greater appliances for flotation, this 
buoyancy in turn implies instability. Yet M. Dv- 
PUY DE Lome some years ago maintained by elab- 
orate calculations that successful propelling ma- 
chinery could be made for an air-ship, and since 
then new motors hold out new possibilities. Apart, 
too, froin new applications of the natural forces, 
other considerations come into play. Thus a 
German engineer claims to be able, by a recent 
discovery, to condense or expand the gas in a 
balloon, and so baffle contrary winds by aseend- 
ing or descending at pleasure until a current 
moving in the right horizontal direction is found. 
The British newspaper /ron holds that such a 
discovery would be “important for military op-: 
erations, because a balloon could reach the. ene- 
my’s territory without a fresh ‘supply. of gas.” 
Whatever devices may render ‘the balloon suffi- 
ciently controllable, a squadron entering a har- 
bor would certainly have its attention well oceu- 
pied if attacked at once by the cannon of forts 
in front and flank, submarine torpedoes beneath, 


and dynamite dropping from the clouds above. 
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EDWARD O. GRAVES. 


Me. Epwanp 0. Graves, Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, was on May 9 appointed by 
the President Chief of the Government Burean 
of Printing and Engraving, which, by reason of 
the patronage it controls, is one of the most im- 
portant offices in the civil service. Mr. Graves 
entered the public service in 1863 as a clerk in 
the Treasuary Department-at $1200 a year. Even 
in the first years of his service in subordinate ca- 
pacities he suggested and carried into effect 
many simplifications of the work that fell into his 
hands. His profmotion, which has never been 
sudden, but always gradual, was won by merit 
even in the worst days of the spoils system. In 
1868 he became Chief Clerk in the Tressurer’s 
Office, which place he held until 1874, when he 
was made Superintendent of the National Bank 
Redemption Agency, and in 1883 he was pro- 
muted to the position of Assistant Treasurer. He 
has so often been detailed to make special exam- 
inations of subjects under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department, and his reports have been 
suggestive of so many reforms, that he has be- 
come well known not only as an exponent, but 
also as a conspicuous practical promoter, of civil 
service reform. He has made special examina- 
tions of the sinking fund of the District of 
Colambia, ef the office of the Assistant Trea- 
surer in New York, of the work of the important 
department over which he will now preside, of 
the workings of the civil service experiment, of the 
estimates of appropriations for the customs serv- 
ice, and of many otber such special subjects. His 
reports form perhaps the best practical demon- 
stration of the benefits of civil service reform 
that has ever been given. His appointment was 
unsolicited, and it will take effect June 1. 

Mr. Graves was born in Herkimer County, 
New York, in 1843. He was educated at Hobart 
College, and he has been in the public service 
continuously since his collegiate career ended. 
His quiet and useful work has made him well 
known in practical economic circles, and he was 
invited to deliver before Trinity College a series 
of lectures on the science of administration, ove 
course of which he has already delivered. 


THE MILITARY CONTEST AT 
MOBILE. 


Tue competitive drill of companies of militia 
at Mobile, Alabama, May 6—9, was noteworthy 
not only by reason of the splendid spectacles it 
presented, but by reason also of the number 
of companies that participated, the number of 
States, Western and Southern, from which they 
came,and the presence of many distinguished vis- 
itors. Wisconsin, Iowa, Ilinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, and Alabama were represented. The 
bright uniforms, blue and gray, with a great varie- 
tv of decorations; the “consolidated” military 
bands of the Northwest, numbering 130 pieces ; 
the pleasant association in the common camp of 
veterans of either army in the civil war and of 
younger companies which have inherited the war 
stories of either side; the pleasant early summer 
weather on the Gulf coast (in spite of ove day of 
unpleasant heat); the intense local interest taken 
in the contest by the citizens of every city from 
which companies went; the popular enthusiasm 
which the characteristic Southern love of military 
display aroused ; the drilling of more than a thou- 


. sand picked men from eleven States ; and the pre- 


sence of ladies and distinguished visitors from 
every one of those States—these gave the hospi- 
table city of Mobile a week of unusual gayety. 

The soldiers pitched their tents at Camp Drum, 
five miles from the centre of the city. The in- 
fantry camp consisted of 850 tents arranged in 
the form of a parallelogram, 12 in a row. The 
artillery camp consisted of 50 tents in an adja- 
cent part of Magnolia Park. The drill ground 
was 350 feet by 80. The camp was under the 
command of General C. 8S. Bentiry, and the judges 
of the drill were Lieutenants C. B. Sarreacee, D. 
J. Rempoucu, and Joun T. Tuowpson. On Tues- 
day, the day before the contests began, there was 
a grand dress parade, which sufficiently aroused 
the military ardor of both soldiers and visitors to 
keep their’enthusiasm high until the end of the 
week. On Wednesday the “spaiden” contest be- 
gan, in which only those companies were allowed 
to enter which had never won a prize at a pre- 
ceding inter-State drill; then followed the free- 
for-all infantry contest for the grand prize of 
$4000; after that the artillery companies com- 
peted for prizes, and the week’s holiday work con- 
cluded with an individual competitive drill and a 
sham battle. In the free-for-all contest the first 
prize was won by the Houston (Texas) Light 
Guards, Captain Tom Scurry ; the second, $2000, 
by the Montgomery (Alabama) Grays ; the third, 
$1000, by the Mobile Grays. In the “maiden” 
contest, the Lomax Rifles, of Mobile, won the 
first. prize of $1000; and in tie artillery drill, 
Battery B, of the Washington Artillery, of New 
Orleans, won the first prize of $1000. On Sat- 
urday there was a sham battle, in which 600 men 
participated. 

The precision of the drilling was complimented 
by the officers of the army, and the judges were 
required to make report in detail to the military 
authorities of the army. Brevet-Major Pow. 
was ordered to inspect the militia and to report 
on its condition to the Department of War, and 
he has reported that the companies need better 
accoutrements. Nothing was lacking to make 
the week splendid with military display and so- 
cially pleasant. The men from the different 


. States made pleasant acquaintances during their 


camp life; every company had a lady as “sponsor,” 
who wore its colors and was decorated with its 
prizes ; Governor O’Nkat formally welcomed the 
visitors ; the hospitality of the residents was pro- 
fuse; and no dissatisfaction has been expressed 


with the decisieu uf the judges. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


WHY ARE YOU SICK? 


Ir you were a reader of the “ Laboring-Man’s 
Gazette ” or papers of that ilk, the chances would 
be that your sickness was caused by eating & 
poor food supply, or by breathing foul sir, or by 
being insufficiently clothed; but as you are a 
reader of “A Journa! of Civilization,” the chances 
are that your troubles arise from the fact that 
you cannot or do not take sufficient exercise, 
and especially that you do not give the essen- 
tially important nutritive organs of the body the 
amount of vigorous exercise that is absolutely 
necessary to their healthy action. You are living 
an artificial life, though your ancestry, more or 
less remote, lived in a more natural manner. 
In prehistoric days, they were wild men-of-the- 
woods, who were developed, grew, and were per- 
petuated by reason of that vital power that was 
created through a certain combination of circum- 
stances and conditions, among which were breath- 
ing pure air, eating nourishing food, and taking 
vigorous bodily exercise. As you have descended 
from an ancestry that depended upon these in- 
fluences for their being, you cannot escape from a 
compliance with the same natural requirements. 

If you attempt such divergence from nature's 
laws, you will have to suffer sooner or later 
—disease will step in, occupying your body. 
The forest and farm have furnished almost all 
the shining array of brilliant professional and 
literary minds that astonish the world by the 
result of their mental work. Let these lights 
neglect the exercise of the important nutritive 
organs of the body, and back to the forest and 
farm, or their hygienic equivalent, they or their 
near descendants will have to return to rebuild 
sufficient vital force to perpetuate their existence. 
The more common diseases that immediately 
follow this hygienic neglect include Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Liver Complaint, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Bad Complexion, ete.; while the poor general 
condition which is a direct consequence of neg- 
lect of exercise, invites entrance into the organ- 
ism of all those microscopic disease germs 
which produce Cholera, Typhoid Fever, Con- 
sumption, Diphtheria, and various other diseases 
of the general system. Disease germs do not 
affect healthy tissues, and hence any practical 
and commendable means of preventing these 
terrible maladies should be hailed with universal 
acclamation. The exercising apparatus known 
as the Health Jolting Chair is such a means. 

The effect of the use of this most ingenious 
and sensible mechanisin is so remarkable av im- 
provement in the general nutrition of the body, 
that it can be justly claimed to be for the vast 
majority of individuals living sedentary lives, 
the best known practical disease-preventive ever 
produced. It not only prevents disease, but it 
cures a multitude of disorders by effecting in an 
artificial manner that exercise of the important 
inter .al organs of the body which natural law 
decrees to be neceasary to health. It is a prac- 
tical household substitute for the saddle-horse, 
offering as a hygienic means, many advantageous 
points peculiarly its own. It is the outgrowth 
of a combined professional knowledge of the 
laws of health, the cure of disease, and of many 
years’ study and investigation, together with the 
outlay of a large amount of money required in 
carrving on the experimentation necessary to its 
production in its present perfected efficient form. 
If you will send your address to the Health 
Jolting Chair Company, 150 West 23d Street, 
New York, you will be sent free a pamphlet, en- 
titled “Exercise of the Internal Organs of the 
Body Necessary to Health,” which contains a 
full account of this remarkable mechanism, and 
other interesting and important matter.—{ Adv. ] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Da. J. C. Witson, ge Pa., suye: “I have 
used it as a general tonic, and in particular in the de- 
bility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.”—j{ Ado. 


GOOD FOR THE CHILD. 

Tur ailments of childhood need careful attention 
and wise treatment. Some people think “anything 
ie good enough for a child, and there isn’t much the 
matter with it anyhow.” But judicious mothers know 
better, and do as Mrs. H. W. Perry, of Richmond, Va. 
does. She says, “I take Brown’s Iron Bitters and 
give it to my children with the most satiefactory re- 
sults.” Sold 


PIERCE’S “ PLEASANT PURGATIVE PELLETS,” 
Positively Popular; Provoke Praise; Prove Priceless: 
Peculiarly Prompt; Potent; Producing 
Permanent Profit ; Precind ng Pimples and Pustules ; 
Promoting Purity and Peace. Purchase. Price, Petty. 
Pharmacisis Patronizing Pierce Procure Plenty.-[ Adv.) 


Tur best regulator of digestive organs, and the best 
appetizer known is Anoostuna Birrens. Try it, but 
beware of imitations. Get from your grocer or drug- 
= the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. 

. Siznexet & Sons.—[{ Adv.) 


Sourt’s Emocston or Cov-Lrver with 
phosphites is alm as palatable as milk. or 
chronic colds, pne nia, debility, wasting in chil- 
dren, and in conen ion, it is a marvellous remedy. 
Prescribed by the medical profession throughout the 
world. We will send a fonr-onnce sample free for 
trial, excepting express charges. Addrexs 

Bow nk, 132 South Firth Ave., New York.—{ Ado. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It har been used in thouxands of cases aK ie tats 
was coming hax never failed to arrcet its decay. 
Use Buunetr’s Fa vonine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Ado. ] 


A “trial package” of Riliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post. 
age stamp. Billousine is @ snre cure for Dy ia. 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver and Mal 


aria. Sxow & | 


T0 OWNERS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 
TOBIAS’ 


DERBY CONDITION POWDERS 


Are warranted superior to any other or no pay. They 
are innocent to give, and are used by prominent horse- 

ste ar urray ew 
chee the Family and Horse 
can be obtained.—{ Adv.) 


Sexp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suave, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 


stored da the summer in cedar-lined and 
insured all lors. Moderate charges. Ade.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind am and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Ade.] 


Da. Fenwer’s St. Vitus Dance Specific always cures. 
Circular reporting cases cured. Fredonia, N. Y.—{Advo.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Break ast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

_\ admirably adapted for invalids ca 
ie well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 


THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, and the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilia. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “‘ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilia. Experience has convinced me 
that, as a powerful 


Blood 


purifier, it is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with £crofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several differeut 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion theé this medicine is the best 
blood - 


Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
writes: “For a number of years I 
was troubled with a bumor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several bottles, am greutly benc- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “‘I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


 AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It has effected an entire cure, And I am 
now as Weill as ever.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


A‘swies MILK FOOD 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWIES CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


Derham System (screw-joint) 
used at Pamphlet 
free. Durham Howse Drainace 
© Co., 160 Weat 81., N. Y. 


A SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 


Sent Free. Address A.V. H. CanprvrTer, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VOLUME XXIX, No. 1488. 


AARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW 


I, 
DEMCORATIC GOVERNMENT. A 
tics, By Acoxer Sriokney, or 
Republic.” pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
II. 


Health a and on the Best Methods 
their ration. Mrs. Magy FP. ag 
Author of * Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving.” 


Illu-trated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
IIL. 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 


Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-sense for Youn 

Men. By J. M. Buoxixy, LL.D. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. L, 807; Vi 
987. Cloth, 98.0..." vil, 


VL 
OF GREEK STATESMEN: Solon — The- 


istokles. By the Re 

misto y the Rev. Sir Groner W. Co 

M.A., Author of the Aryan Nations, 
&c. pp. xx., 228. 16mo, » 15 cents. 

VIL. 

BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermon< of the 
Rev. Matthew geen, D.D., LL.D., late Bi-hop of 
scopal Editeri by the 

v. Groner Dz . x. 
Cloth, Pp. x., 44. 
iil, 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. tions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Hunxey P. Waxts. 
pp. 864. Post Svu, Illuminated Ulvth, 


1x. 
VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. By Mary Srvarr 
Suiru. pp. xviii., 352. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
x. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 

uthor of ** Destin Mau.’ 158. 

XL 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Ha ® Hand- 
Book for Traveliers in Earupe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy pt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyro 8 n, Portugal, 
Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, United Dtute-, 
and Canada. By W. Pemproxe With 
“ee aud Plans of Cities. Twenty-fourth Year (1885). 
In Three Volumes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket - bouk 
form, $3.00 per vol. The volwmes sold sepa; b 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
olland. 
Vol. Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria aud ne, Turkey, 
reece. 


Vol. ITL Switzerland, be Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 


OME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Many Treat, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” &c. Illustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50, 

XIII. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Die- 
tionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymok gical, and Explanatory: embracing Scien- 
tific and wiher Terms, Numerous Familiar Terma, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
the Rev. James Sroruonta. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pur.p, M.A. 

p. xiv., 1284. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half 
, $7.00; Full Sheep, $7.50. 


XIV. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters and 
Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Huehand, 
W. Cross. Portraits and Illustrations. In Three 


Volumes. pp. 10388. 12mo, Cloth, $8.75. (Uniform . 


with “ Harper’s Library Edition” of George Elivt's 
Works.) xv 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Containing Outlines of the Literatare o 
France,Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States 
of America. With Ilistorical, Scientific, and Art 
Notes, Diagrams, &c. By Maupe Guerre 
mips. Illustrated. In Two Volames. Vol. L, pp. xx., 
582. Vol. IL, pp. vi., 570. Crown 8vo, Chath. $2.60 
per vulame. volames suld separately. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
16mo, Paper Covers. 
FIRST THREE ISSUES: 


1, THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W. E. Norrie.. 
2. SOCIETY 


_— IN LONDON. By a Foreign Rezi- - 

3. MIGNON; or, Booties’ Baby. By J. 8. Winter. 
ce 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUKS, 
OTR. 
454. A Man of His Word, &c. By W. E. Norris.... - 


455. Some One Else. By B. M. Croker......... we 

456. Boulderstone. By William Sime............. 15 
457. Wyllard’s Weird. By M. E. Braddon......... 20 
458. Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price........... 
459. Lester's Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay..... secoe 


460, The Shadow ofa Crime. By Hall Oaine...... 20 
461. A Week of Passion; or, The Dilemma of Mr. 
George Barton the Younger. By Edward Jenkins. 20 
462. Lazarus in London. By F. W. Robinson..... 20 
463. — Rossiaus at the Gates of Herat. By Chas. - 


eee 


Marvin 
464. On the Fo'k'sle Head. By W. Clark eq 15 


The above works sent to any 
Harrer’s CaTatoour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Baacx & Anustrono’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! i silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs fur razy Stitches enclosed 
in each wackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal rote 
to THE BRAINERD & AKMST Ong SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market dt, Philadespiia, ba 


4 
DIET FOR THE SIOK. A Treatise o 
Portrait of General Custer 
| 
466. Russia Under the Tzars. By Stepniak. Wiih 
467. Ishmael. By M. E. 


MAY 28, 1885. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A RUNAWAY IN THE SHELL. 
“Hop out, Phoebe, wid de baby; de ole hogs am runnin’ ’way!” 


“He hain’t gwan fas’, Rod’ric.” 


“IT knows he hain’t. How kin he wid de mud a ya’d deep? But yo’ jes’ wait till he strikes 
de plank road up yer, an’ at de way he’m ’zurtin’ hese’f he'll tar’ de hull caboodle ter flinders !” 


FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


Ir you want A Day Book MApDg, 

Ir you WANT A MADE, 

Ir you WANT A CasH Book MADE, 

lr you WANT A LEDGER MADRE, 

IF yoU WANT A RECORD MADE, 

le you want A Cueck Book MADE, 

Ir you want A SALBs KOOK MADR, 

lr you WANT Paper For CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ir you WANT Parser For Latrer Heaps, 
Ir you WANT Paper ror Note Heaps, 

Ir you want Parer ror Britt Heaps, 

lr you WANT Writinc PAPER FORK ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For **LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 

Usep BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep BY ALL BooKBINDERS. 
Usep By ALL LiITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usev By ALL Printers. 

BY ALL Papgr DgaLers. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wor p's Faiks, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade mark, and are in water-mark in each sheet. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


° 
x for every form of 
SEIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 
PIMPLES T0 SCROFULA, 


{CZEMA, or Salt-Rheam, with ite agonizing itch- 

4 ing and relieved by a warm 
bath with Curiourga Soar and a single application of 
Cutiounra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TIOURA Resouvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritatin 
the bowels open, the liver kidneys active, il 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasir, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Hamors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with of Hair, when the bent 
physiciaus and all known remedies fail. 

Cutioura are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
iree from poisonous ingredients. 

j Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 
Porrer Dave anp Cuzmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
t@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


War Volumes of Harper's Weetly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to ““Har- 
pers Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the iNustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly) dnring the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
rt Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 
25 East 14th St., New York, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Parentrep 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfnmerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a freeh and youthful ap- 

nee. Endorsed and recommended 

y the most eminent physiciaus. Price 

#2.00, complete. M refunded if it failx to do the 

fanc. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, enly depot, New York. 


H | R ES mee 5 ofa 

Vall arne matl on re- 
ceipt 2 ~ 


Sc. C. E. HIRES, 43 N. Dei. Pa. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 
9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 


Ye 


RICE POWDER. 


Prepared with Biamuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 4G 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. ba 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 


476--478 Broome street, New York. 


CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. This is the 
original $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot 
be sure of getting the genuine article unless you are 
careful to examine and see that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles: 


MEANS 
SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen is made 
of Finest Tannery Caif Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist, and 

is unequalled in ——— Com- 
fort, and Appearance. It ia made 
in various widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with either 
broad or narrow toes. 

Made in styles shown 
in cut, 
in 


The qual- 
ity ofthis 


Shoe has won for it so high a place in public estima- 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach. 
Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot eupply you 
with a good fit, send your addres# on postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoin St., Boston, Mass. 


FSTER STEEL 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 
and CANOES, 


od ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


of 
LAPSTREAK BOATS. 
We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE & co., (BOX C.) 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., , CHICAGO 


= 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO READERS OF 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. wishing to complete their 
filen will please send in their orders promptly. 
it is Messrs. Hanerr & Brotuers’ tntention in 


future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
iculs fur yeurs only. 


vit he 


, 


- 


> 


SOMETHING OF A QUANDARY. 
“Reckon fi run arter de ’scaped chicken de mule ’Il skedaddle wid de res’ ob ’em, wid all 


’at cacklin’ on he back!” 


cnold 
Constable 


SUMMER FABRICS. 


We are offering a large variety of Striped, 
Checked, and Fancy Styles in Summer Silks, 
Louisines, Genuine India Pongees, and plain 
colored Corahs, Escurial Crépes, Plain and 
Embroidered Nun’s Veilings, Albatross 
Cloths, and other thin Materials suitable for . 
Evening and Sea-side Costumes, &Xc. 


Sroadovauy A> 19th st. 


“TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


Rastest riding 
Rides as easy 
son aswithtwo 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to ** M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
predia” was isened November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopeedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have ns- 
sisted in the canvass of the work iteelf,with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volnmes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” shonld satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. d 

The Supplement will be nniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: i ¢., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 
co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxum N. Y. 
New Roofs, For Old Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low: anybody can apply on Steep or Fiat sur- 
face: materials durable, Fire-Proof. Write at once for 
j"Instrated Book. Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., New York 


FRE Eltem. Nodrouth, no Gods. ted. 


Water ready. Crops absolutely sure first sea- 
son. Home market. Surrounded graz- 
ing For in?f-rm-rion, address. 
COLVRADO LOAN & TRUST Co., Denver,Col 


CLARKE S PATENT 
PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 
FOR BURNING IN HIS 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS anc 
PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE patentee LON ENG an 
EXCHANC E ALLEY. NEWARK NEW JERSEY» 


~ SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


WELCOME. 


This collection has many positive merits.— Western 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

The *Collection’’ will be very welcome to thousands 
of good people. —Ciacinnati Commerciad. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE * 
* SONG COLLECTION. 


To these who love music this book will be a pleasant 
companion.—Chicago Tribune. 

No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2, 50 Cents. 200 Favorite 
Hymns and Songs in each book. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
to any address on receipt 4 For Sale Every where, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Kew York. 


REMOVED 


CIDER 


Bend for cur Now 1885 
MACHINERY FREE 


HARPER'S 


Per Year: 


HAKPBK'S 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLBE............ 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY” 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks). ....... -10 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canaia. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—JN. Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library iv itself.— Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—¥. ¥. Sun, 

The snperb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these jotrnals should find its 
way intg every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va » 


The beet of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfleld Republican. | 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biograpiy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to % cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare library will be furnished 
_ gratuitously on application to & 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lose. Addrese -° 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, KX. Y. 


aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fonr thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceute w Pustuyge Stamps, 


week for 15 


BARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: @ 


| 
and the SKIN. | | 
| 
if 
| 
LIN | | 
‘ 
send for sampie books. 4 
t 
a 
) | CHEAPEST PRINTING PRESS he 
NO. | GIANT Self-inker with com- Big: 
plete script type outfit, 
W. 0. EVANS. 5O N. Oth St., 
or Lace. | Vehicle " 
| carry. Equally well adapted to rough country 
| roads and fine drives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dea- 
| Hemry Timlicn, Patentce, St Louis. 
| 
| 
= 
44 


